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PORTRAIT OF A NIGHT FIGHTER. 


BY DOUGLAS SANFORD LOCK, 


Nicut: fighting is not, just doing 
the day scrapping job at night. 
It is not spectacular. It demands 
patience and cunning and wariness, 
and the kind of nerve you. need to 
walk up a. strange back alley in 
the dark when you cannot see the 
middle to which you ought to 
keep. 

When John Petter came to the 
squadron he did not look as if he 
had that kind of nerve. He was 
thin and stooped a little. Out of 
uniform he would: have. fitted a 
faint pin-stripe. suit, something 
sombre in ties, and a chair behind 
‘an office desk, His face was lean 
and serious. His eyes had an 
inquiring friendliness, and his long 
fingers a trick of pushing his 
sparse hair back over his head 
when he began to smile. He was 
shy. He arrived as Wing Com- 
mander to make us into night 
fighters at a time when there was 
no known means of stopping the 
night bomber, and we made the 
mistake of thinking he was inclined 
to stand on his dignity. He 
stayed to be known affectionately 


as ‘Johnny Petter... . he’s got.’ 
when we. were shooting them down 
pretty regularly and a new dance 
tune. had a moment of popularity. 
He was himself getting two. or 
three a week then, 

Now he has gone. He was 
killed on night patrol. He 
destroyed a JU 88. and. came 
unhurt out of the battle. He 
brought his machine safely back 
to base. But, he never. stepped 
out of it. after he. touched .down. 
One of those fatuous. accidents 
that haye. ended. so, many of. the 
best lives. occurred, 

That was ten days ago. Ihave 
spent a good.part of each of.those 
days going through his belongings, 
yet it was only this morning that 
I came across the last letter. he 
wrote. He had put. his pad, of 
paper under the cushion. of. the 
chair in which he was sitting - at, 
dispersal the night he went off 
for the last time, apparently 
intending to finish writing when. 
he came down. Obviously, he. 
meant, to say, quite a lot, though: 
he had put down no more than. an, 
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opening thought; had written so 
little, in fact, that most people 
would say it was not a letter at all. 
Only an unfinished paragraph. It 
may have been; but there was 
faith in it and a lot of happiness 
and high endeavour. 

He was lying back in his chair 
in the hut writing something down 
on his pad with a stub of pencil 
when the telephone rang and the 
order came that sent him up. The 
blue, light-softening, protective 
glasses of the night-fighter pilot 
covered his eyes, though the light 
was dim. His flying suit was open 
down to his waist. He had zipped 
the fastener to get at some inner 
pocket for his pencil. His feet, 
in his fleece-lined flying - boots, 
were stretched out in front of him. 
That sprawl made him look taller 
than he really was. 

He had been silent for some time 
before he began to write. When 
Maine, who preceded him on the 
patrol roster, went off, there had 
been noise in the hut. The radio 
had blared a recording from 
@ camp concert somewhere. A 
woman, who should have known 
better, had been ‘ obliging’ with 
** There'll always be an England ” 
in a tone of mournful surprise as 
though she chanted the words of a 
quaint epitaph unexpectedly dis- 
covered in a graveyard. The 
noise had irritated. Someone had 
called out for the set to be switched 
off or tuned to Germany as an 
antidote to smug self-satisfaction. 
Petter said, “‘ Of course there will 
always be an England ”—and that 
must have started him thinking. 
It was afterwards that he began his 
letter. 


He was thirty-one. Until he 
came to the squadron last ‘winter 
he had not done any operational 
flying in the war, though it had 
been in progress fifteen months. 
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He had been employed at the 
Air Ministry. The only time he 
had spent in the air had been 
flying from conference to con. 
ference, or when he managed 
occasionally to borrow @ machine 
from the ferry pool and flip around 
for half an hour. Then it was 
usually something out-moded, a 
club or school ’plane. No decora- 
tion or medal ribbons coloured his 
tunic beneath his wings. Before 
he joined us no rumour ran ahead 
of him, except that he was a bit 
of a technician and an office stooge. 
But that helped. The squadron 
was new and in process of formation 
to do a special job in a special way, 
and it helped that he was not a 
‘ glamour-boy ’ from a day-fighter 
squadron. 

We were a nondescript lot he 
was given to knock into shape and 
show how to do a job nobody knew 
anything about, not even himself. 
A civil pilot who had spent most 
of his peace-time flying taking the 
London papers to Paris; two 
long-range bomber pilots ; a blind- 
flying instructor from a training 
wing; a couple of Hurricane 
pilots who had been through a 
course of twin-engined machines 
to get their transfer: these were 
the raw material. 

Blenheims, in which we used 
to sit up on the edge of the gun 
barrage trusting to luck that 
bursting shells would point the 
way to something to fight, were 
given us first. Probably because 
the R.A.F. has always had an 
idea that any job that was strange, 
that nobody knew anything about, 
could be left to a Blenheim. The 
Beaufighter and the Havoc came 
later when we had some idea of 
what was wanted, and the scientists 
had begun to get busy with their 
special devices. By then, t00, 
Petter had learned a lot. He made 
sure that we learnt also. 
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One of the first things he made 
sure we learned was that you 
needed the eyes of a cat, the 
silent approach of the owl, and the 
placid patience of the cow to 
shoot Jerry out of the sky at night. 
And mostly the placid patience 
of the cow, which is given to few 
men. One of the Hurricane boys 
had it, and the rest of us got it 
after much trial and tribulation. 

Petter had it. He had the 
patience to do the job that was 
given him, and do it thoroughly. 
That was why he sat on his office 
stool for fifteen months after the 
war began, though he flew more 
easily than he walked. His gait 
in flying clothes was that of an 
unhorsed cowboy. He waddled. 
But he could bring a machine 
home on an even keel with a shot- 
up engine and a busted tailplane 
and still land it on a pocket 
handkerchief—as he did when our 
own anti-aircraft got him when we 
still had Blenheims. 

He was angry when he came 
down that night, coldly angry. It 
was the first and only time we 
were ever to be shown that he had 
a temper. Even then he lost it 
with himself, not with the gunners 
who had shot him up and had 
written off a good machine. 

If he had been angry about the 
loss of the machine we should have 
understood. Almost the first thing 
that had endeared him to us was 
his respect for the tools he had to 
work with, even if he knew they 
were not the right ones, as a 
Blenheim was not. It showed him 
to us to be the craftsman that he 
was. 

“ Tt’s like all shooting,” he said. 
“Tt’s damned hard to let pass the 
first bird that comes over, but it 
pays. It’s usually a rotten shot to 
make, anyway. And the noise of 
the gun’ll scare away the sitters 
that are following. Once you've 
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scared ’em in the dark you'll never 
find ’em again. That’s what I did. 
Took the first thing I saw when it 
wasn’t a shot at all. When I 
missed because I was too far away 
I tried to get in closer and ran 
into trouble. I deserved all I got.” 

What he got was a shell splinter 
in his starboard motor, so that it 
packed up. And a great rent in 
his tailplane from another piece, a 
rent that jammed his rudder and 
affected his elevator. He was at 
fourteen thousand feet. The shell 
burst just below him, though it 
was fired at the enemy aircraft he 
was after and had almost caught. 
As he struggled to get control, 
four more shells went off in his 
near neighbourhood and _ tossed 
him on his back. 

He was not much more than a 
thousand feet above hill country 
when he straightened out. A 
thousand feet above the floor of 
the valleys and what you like 
above the top of the hills. ‘The 
nearest place where there were 
any lights to help him down was 
twenty miles away, and he knew 
it might be some time before he 
could get them put on. No land- 
ing-ground would switch on at 
night for a strange aircraft that 
hovered above as though it was in 
difficulties. That trick had been 
tried in every war since flying 
began. He decided he had better 
make the sixty miles back to his 
base. 

He managed all but the last 
ten. By then his remaining engine 
was developing palpitations in its 
oil pressure and threatening a 
heart attack as its temperature 
rose. He was over a small lake. 
A fitful moon picked it out for 
him. Water, he knew, was harder 
than earth to hit if you did not 
know how. But at least it was’ 
wet. And he was pretty sure. he 
was going to need a lot of wetness 
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wherever he came down, and need 
it quick if the whole machine and 
he and his gunner were not to go 
up in flame and smoke. 

He put out a last effort to make 
height, got a bit, and told his 
gunner to bale out. He said after- 
wards that he heard a muttered 
“Ay, ay, sir” over the inter- 
communication *phone, and took 
it for granted that, as he had given 
an order, he was being obeyed, At 
any rate the ’phone went dead, so 
he allowed a couple of minutes for 
the lad to get clear and then went 
down in the dark and planted the 
Blenheim. bang in the middle of 
the water. It did not catch fire. 
The gunner had not jumped. 

‘“* Hell,” he said to Petter as 
they half swam and waded ashore. 
‘** What’s good enough for you is 
good enough for me, sir.” Petter 
had that kind of reputation in the 
squadron by then. 

His daughter was born a week 
later. Margaret, his wife, who was 
living in a raggle-taggle week-end 
bungalow between the station, and 
the beach to which Petter went 
home for a few hours every morning 
after the last patrol had come 
down, had a none too pleasant 
time. The question of going away 


to a nursing home never entered. 


their heads, though staying in 
what, in peace-time, had been 
nothing more than a shakedown 
meant calling in the services of the 
district midwife and making do 
with hot water boiled in pots and 
pans on an oil stove. Her mother, 
who arrived in a largish car with 
the boot packed by Fortnum & 
Mason’s, was the only person who 
saw incongruity or inconvenience 
in the conditions. And she. under- 
stood; which explained Margaret 
@ lot. 

The child was born a few minutes 
after three in the morning. A 
pretty heavy blitz was in progress 
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over a town in the west country at 
the time. It was not near enough 
for the thunder of the guns to 
punctuate her labours, but she 
heard the warning siren wail, and 
did not think much after that 
about the life that was stepping 
into the world. She heard the 
machines take off, one after another, 
and counted them and knew when 
John went up. That was a life 
that might be stepping out of the 
world. 

Every pilot who knew anything 
about night-fighting and some who 
did not, but did know about night 
flying, were put into the air that 
night. It was a good party, though 
it needed a lot of concentrated 
effort and no thought but the job 
in hand. Petter, with a Heinkel 
to his credit, came down just after 
four to re-arm .and refuel. Mar. 
garet’s mother was sitting in her 
car outside the dispersal hut as he 
came in. How she. got on the 
station past the sentry at. the 
gate and drove without lights in 
the black-out round the perimeter 
track is still a mystery. She told 
Petter it was a daughter. 

“I know, dear,” he said, and 
neither. of them thought it odd. 
He did not have to fly again, but 
it was an hour before she drove 
him away. She spent the time 
sitting still in the car while he 
waited for the rest of us to come 
down. He sat in a chair in the 
hut, legs stretched out and his 
flying suit open to the waist. 

Her mother threw a party for 
us to wet the baby’s head as soon 
as Margaret was about again, and 
then took her off ‘“ home, where 
she could be waited on.” It was 
about three weeks after she had 
left that, one day, I found Petter 
fiddling with scissors, a ball of 
string, anda couple of old linen 
sheets he had scrounged from 
somewhere. He was. making toy 
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parachutes such as most boys play 
with at some time or other. He 
grinned when he saw that I had 
discovered what he was doing. 
Then he asked me if I would come 
for a flip with him in a spare 
Lysander he had borrowed from 
the sea rescue service. 

We flew up over Gloucestershire 
where Margaret was at home with 
her mother. While he took the 
machine down as slowly as he 
could over the paddock by the 
house, I threw out the parachutes. 
Margaret came out and collected 
them and waved to us, doubled up 
with laughter. A few days before 
she had said in her letter that the 
new Margaret was not getting on 
as well as she should because 
oranges ‘were unobtainable. Petter 
had told the mess steward, who 
had found six oranges in the way 
mess stewards do for the Petters, 
the good ‘companions, of this 


world. Petter had made a para- 


chute for each. 

By the time we were issued with 
our first Beaufighters, thanks to 
Petter we knew a lot about night 
fighting that was not in the books 
and cannot be put down here yet. 
The lesson for one, that you have 
got to get your Jerry with your 
first shot or you will not get him at 
all; there is never a‘ chance of 
finding him a second time in the 
dark if you miss first and allow him 
to dive away. 

“You've got to give it to him 
point - blank,” Petter said once, 
and went up to prove it. There 
was not much about that night. 
But his controller on the ground 
passed him ‘word of something to 
chase after. Petter went. When 
he first saw his quarry silhouetted 
against a modn-glow he was the 
best part of a mile away. At the 
pace at ‘which it was travelling he 
would not have caught it in half 
an hour. ‘He did not try, and his 
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patience was rewarded twenty 
minutes later. Another Hun came 
in on the same course. This time 
he was ready for it, swung in 
behind and got so close before he 
opened fire that when it blew up, 
bits of the wreckage flew back and 
damaged his own machine. Part 
of the leading edge of ‘his port 
wing had a jagged hole in it when 
he landed. 

His machine was patched the 
next day, and he went up again. 
There were to be other similar 
patches on it before long, from 
damage caused ‘by mid-air collision 
with flying debris from his victims. 

** Battle scars,” he called them, 
and remembered something he had 
once read about the dented armour 
of the Crusaders, that it was a 
knight’s evidence of close combat. 
*“These are the scars you want,” 
he said, and permitted himself a 
pun. “The knight-fighter’s evi- 
dence of close combat. Close 
combat is the only way to get your 
man.” 

The sound sense of that is 
simple. You can see a man a long 
way off by day. You can see him 
twist and turn’and you can follow 
his evéry' move. But, by night, 
you cannot. The odds are that if 
he dives away from you when you 
scare him by opening fire, he dives 
into oblivion. ' 

“Then open fire when you are 
so damn close that you can’t miss, 
and not before,” Petter laid it 
down. 

“It’s murder, cold - blooded 
murder,” someone told him once. 

*“So was the dive-bombing of 
Amsterdam,” Petter retorted. 
*“You don’t tell a wasp you are 
going to swat it. You swat. 
That’s murder. And that’s night 
fighting. Get it out of your head 
that you’re going to scrap with 
another fellow who knows all: 
about it and sees what’s coming to 
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him. The only thing he must be 
made to know is fear. Fear of the 
unknown, the when and the where, 
and how it’s coming to him. When 
we’ve got him like that, afraid to 
wander over England in the dark 
as some men are afraid to walk 
down a country lane at night, it’s 
then that we’ve got him beaten.” 

That is the philosophy of the 
footpad. Yet Petter was not a 
footpad. He had all the native 
courtesy and honesty of the 
countryman who offers a greeting 
to the half-seen stranger passing 
in the dusk as a token that friends 
are about. He belonged to a 
world of peace and content in 
which no one lived in the shadow 
of threat. His doors and windows 
were left open at night. His feet 
were firmly planted on the earth. 
His roots dug deep. His thought 
was leavened by tradition, his 
action by an instinct that was the 
growth, not of one generation, but 
of many. Death, to him, would 
not be an uprooting, a trans- 
planting, only an interval when 
the sap runs back and lies quiescent 
while new energy gathers. He was 
ready to fight to keep England as 
he knew it, and hoped to know it 
again. And he was ready to use 
the no-warning methods of the 
footpad if necessary. He used 
them in his last scrap. 

He went off just before midnight. 
The weather was filthy, but con- 
ditions were good on the other 
side of the Channel. The Luftwaffe 
could get into the air, and knew 
that it would not have much 
trouble getting down again. A 
minor blitz came in over the 
south coast, heading for London. 
Cloud blotted out earth and sky 
so that it was dark below and the 
bombing was indiscriminate.. Most 
of the aircraft that came over kept 
to the cover provided. It was a 
night for guns and barrages more 
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than for fighters. Petter found it 
so. 

Twice his orders from the ground 
led to a promising stalk that 
ended only in a sight of the 
quarry; but each time, as he 
prepared to fire, he lost again in 
cloud. He needed for himself all 
the patience and cunning he had 
learned and taught us to use. He 
could not get near enough for 
‘close combat,’ near enough to 
come back with more dents in his 
machine from flying debris. He 
said so to us on the ground, 
talking over his radio telephone 
laconically. 

** Let’s get back to where we 
started and try again,” he said 
the first time, and asked for a 
course that would take him to his 
patrol line. The words he used 
were not strict radio procedure as 
laid down in battle orders, but 
they got him where he wanted to 
be and gave him the chance of his 
second stalk. When that also 
failed and he spoke again, there 
was no exasperation in his voice, 
only an indomitable control. 

I have never yet discovered a 
word that precisely describes the 
sense of detached affinity which 
exists in an operations-room when 
a night fighter is being moved 
around the sky in search of a 
creeping bomber. It has been 
said that the whole business is 4 
form of back-seat driving where 
the man at the controls has no 
option but to rely on his instruc- 
tions, and “ God help him if he 
does.”” The paradox is about 
right. It has even got within it 4 
hint of the faith, hope, and, when 
all else fails, the charity with 
which the night fighter pilot who 
cannot see where he is going in 4 
clouded sky on a moonless night 
has to treat the man on the ground 
who is ordering him about. But 
what it misses is the sublime con- 
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fidence, akin to a child’s faith in 
God, which must exist. 

Petter, as you may have gathered 
by now, had the power to inspire 
that confidence. Also he had the 
power to place it. He did un- 
questioningly what he was told 
to do, and always with a little 
added intuition that amounted to 
genius. He had the extra sense of 
the blind man who, robbed of one 
faculty, makes treble use of others. 
He had the power to create a 
telepathic condition. The friendli- 
ness of his personality was never 
missing. Shut up in an operations- 
room with a telephone in your 
hand and your seat firmly planted 
on @ chair, you flew with him while 
you changed his course and height 
and position, and told him how 
near he was getting to the enemy. 
He might be the man with the 
gun, but you were alongside him 
tracking the spoor, crawling up on 
the game. 

That night he was in good fettle. 
His voice had a joyous timbre. 
He gave an impression that he 
was happy, that nothing would be 
wasted effort. Down below we 
knew a bit of what he was going 
through. The cloud was thick and 
in two layers. It moved fast and 
the gaps were few. What light 
there was from the moon filtered 
through as a faint opalescence that 
could be felt more than seen. 

“Wish I was the hunted, not 
the hunter,”’ Petter said once after 
acknowledging the receipt of a new 
instruction. ‘* Hidey-holes every- 
where.” He meant that the 
German pilot who showed himself 
outside the cloud cover for more 
than a second at a time was a fool 
who did not know his job. There 
are few fools in the Luftwaffe, and 
they are not sent on bombing raids 
at night. 

“It’s getting worse,” he said a 
bit later, “needle in a haystack 
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won't be in it. 
down.” 

We said perhaps he had 
‘better,’ but not for a moment. 
An enemy aircraft was heading in 
his direction after unloading on 
open fields. 

“A JU 88,” we told him, so 
that he would know what to look 
for when he came on the line the 
German was taking and got a 
chance to see. 

Conditions for landing were all 
right, the clouds were not below a 
couple of thousand feet, said dis- 
persal on the *phone. The know- 
ledge brought relief. We would 
not have to find somewhere else 
for him to land. But it did not 
matter for the moment. It was 
the filth he was flying in and 
above and around that counted 
until he had done his job. And 
about that there was nothing we 
could do. Only hope and_ strain 
with him. 

It was bitterly cold. He could 
not see. The windows of his 
cockpit were filmed over by the 
cloud mist. It was everywhere 
about. him. Andrews, his gunner, 
half-way back towards the tail, 
could not see the wing-tips nor 
make out the fin behind. All he 
knew was that the machine kept 
flying and that he had faith in 
Petter. Twice he felt that the 
course was altered. The second 
time he spoke to Petter and asked 
what was expected. 

“A laddie going home through 
this cloud,” came the answer, 
“if he’s got any sense he’ll lie 
just on top of it. We'll go up 
above and have a look. .. .” 

The nose of the machine tilted 
up and they went above. It 
seemed ages to Andrews before 
they broke clear into the moon- 
light. Then everything happened 
at once. A black shadow shot past 
them just overhead, and Andrews 
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saw the shape of a JU 88. The 
next moment he was thrown about 
‘until he was not sure ‘whether his 
feet ‘pointed to the earth or the 
heavens. The night fighter went 
upside down as Petter turned it 
on its track and dived down into 
the cloud for a brief second. 
Andrew’s inside left him as it 
zoomed up again. 

As they came clear of the cloud 
the JU was only a few yards 
ahead. Twin sets of sparks seemed 
to ‘flow from it where flames 
streamed from the exhausts of 
twin engines. Petter fired. The 
flashes from his cannon leapt out 
in long tongues of fire that licked 
the ‘hull. Then everything dis- 
solved in a brilliant yellow flash 
‘and a violent explosion. Pieces 
‘of burning debris were silhouetted 
against the light as they were 
scattered in the air. There was-a 
elatter‘as Petter’s machine crashed 
through them. They dented his 
wings, his fuselage, cracked against 
his cockpit. Hot oil streamed 
back. Something hit the gunner 
6n the head and laid him out. 
And down on the ground the 
opérator in the radio cabinet 
heard Petter’s exultant voice 
above the crackle of a damaged 
wireless set. 

“The Wing Commander, sir,” 
he called out, and his voice had in 
it some of the strength and joyous 
satisfaction of that other voice 
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coming through the air from insite 
the cockpit of a battered ‘machine, 

“Petter, sir,” he added, and 
grinned. “‘‘ He’s got... I don’t 
know what, but he’s got. . 
It blew up. . 


.»” Sir, 
. and he’s coming 


‘down, sir.” 


The debris was found in the 
morning scattered over the fields 
below where the combat took 
place. A farmer, on whose roof 
part fell, looked at his clock as he 
was woken up. The time agreed 
with the log entry of the radio 
operator receiving that last message. 
And so Petter was credited with 
another night bomber definitely 
destroyed. 

But-he never knew. One of his 
wheels failed to come down as he 
eame in to land. It had been 
damaged by the flying debris, 4 
sear of ‘close combat.’ The 
machine slithered to an abrupt 
stop the moment it made contact 
with the ground. It went up on 
its nose with'a buckled wing. The 
damage was slight. But the jerk 
of the crash snapped Petter’s neck. 

Tonight, I gave to Margaret, bis 
wife, the letter he had written two 
hours before his death. 

‘““My dear,” it said, “there's 
an awful lot ‘of comfort in the 
thought that if you die for your 
country you may earn the right 
to live in it again. Next time we 
mustn’t waste so much of our lives 
finding each other. . . .” 








THE SNARE. 


BY QUIX. 


THE little steamer went hard 
astern and plumped down her 
anchor. As she drew off from it 
the smells of the engine-room and 
native cargo. came surging forward 
along the deck. I rose hastily 
and stuck my head out from 
under the awning, above the 
fo’c’sle rail, into the clean air and 
sunshine. 

I scanned the cloud of crazy 
sampans.. madly pursuing the 
steamer. There was a crowd of 
people in the sampans, all shouting 
excitedly and looking something 
like a herbaceous border in their 
variegated clothes ; a mixed crowd 
of Burmese, Siamese, Chinese, 
Indian, Sal6n ; for this was where 
Burma ends and the north of 
Malaya begins. I was interested : 
there was, or ought to be, a man 
in that crowd somewhere whom 
I particularly wanted to see—a 
tracker. ... 

Yes, a half - Burmese, half- 
Siamese jungle man, an expert 
tracker, and he was the link through 
whom I hoped to get into. touch 
with another man who interested 
me still more: a Sakai, one of a 
rare, semi-aboriginal jungle tribe 
that knows more about jungles 
than any white man has yet 
guessed. 

Chin Swe, the tracker, was quite 
sophisticated and familiar with the 
coast. He. would probably be in 
one of the boats, somewhere, I 
thought. The Sakai certainly 
would not be. Most likely he 
was not even on the shore. Half- 
jungle creature that he was, he 
would be too shy and: timid to 
leave his native jungles, and was 
probably far away up there on the 


mountains in the blue of the. dis- 
tance, days away. 

It is an axiom that you have to, 
work hard if you want to. shoot 
rare game; I. had accepted that 
long ago. And it was. Argus 
pheasant I was after this: time— 
very rare game indeed, so rare that 
few white men: have ever shot it. 

So Iwas somewhat excited. But 
the tracker would have the dope 
all right, would know whether any 
luck was likely or not. Presently 
the man came scrambling up. the. 
companionway ; talk: began. 

I had shot most things, having 
been a long time in the East. and 
having got:to that stage where one 
just does not shoot a certain kind 
of animal that one has shot: before 
—unless, that is, the head is: an. 
exceptionally geod specimen, I 
had taken to going out for rarities, 
hardly to ‘add to my collection.’ 
(for the keeping of heads is a game 
one also gives up), but: rather, as 
something difficult to achieve, and. 
possibly by way of adding interest 
to my game register and:to give 
myself something to. think about 
and remember in the dull, dead: 
days of retirement that: I: knew 
must lie close ahead. So the days. 
of foot-slogging, away. back. into 
the jungle and into good mountain 
country, were worth it, though 
they might be expected: to. be 
uncommonly hot and: decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

After three days, and in a tiny 
village, the Sakai appeared.; Per- 
haps ‘ revealed himself’ would be 
the better phrase, for he was very 
like one’s idea, of 2 woodiand fawn. 
He was a little man, certainly not 
up to my shoulder. There was 
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something malevolent about the 
look of him, and he had very 
large feet for his size. But once 
he smiled the whole creature 
changed; the smile was perhaps 
wistful at first, but then it merged 
into something sunny and alluring, 
giving promise of sport and exciting 
things. I liked my Sakai, and it 
was evident that he also liked me. 
After the usual bath and change 
@ council of war was held; plans 
for the morrow were made. 

This makee-plan business always 
takes a bit of watching. It is not 
so much a matter of what you want 
to shoot as of what the trackers 
want you to shoot—really for 
them. The East will always try 
it out that way, but fortunately I 
was wise to that. 

First, of course, there was a 
rhino. I knew that; there always 
is @ rhino, or an elephant or a 
bison or something big.... That’s 


meat, and your Oriental of humble 
degree goes out hunting, first an’ 
all the time, to get meat. You 


think you are paying him to go 
out shooting with you: he wants 
to take you out to shoot something 
useful for him, and then, if you 
shoot something really worth while, 
you have the fun and pay him for 
it, and he subsequently sells the 
meat for considerably more than 
the pay. 

A delightful game—and no real 
harm in it—of true Oriental 
subtlety. So why shoot a mere 
bird ? That first corner took quite 
@ lot of getting round—especially 
in the Sakai’s halting Burmese ; 
but, with the patience that is 
always necessary in the East, the 
corner was turned. 

Yes, there were Argus pheasant 
about; quite a number, in fact, 
each on his separate beat. Once 
the idea of snaring one was accepted 
the news came positively tumbling 
out. They were not exactly 


common, but several of them were 
there in different parts of the 
jungle. It seemed that each cock 
had his own little territory and 
his own dancing-floor, which was 
his home near which he lived. 
No, they were not often seen, for 
they were shy and hard to see; 
they lived in very dense stuff 
indeed. But the Sakai knew all 
that, for he had often heard them 
calling ; you could hear their calls 
@ long way, taing-’wet-lowk—about 
a@ mile. Some cocks had just one 
hen, graciously allowed to live on 
his territory ; some, like certain 
of their human superiors, had 
several lady friends, each in her 
own private home. The Sakai 
seemed to think the arrangement 
an eminently suitable one. 

“ Kaa-da myin poo tha la?” 
‘* Have you ever seen the pheasants 
dancing ?”’ I asked. 

““ Myin poo de,”’ came the assur- 
ance. But here another hurdle was 
encountered. Boots! My boots 
were just no good at all; far too 
noisy—you had to be very quiet 
if you wanted to get anywhere 
near a dancing-floor and find a 
bird down on it. So I had to go 
away and put on rubber shoes, and 
then walk round quietly doing my 
stuff while Mr Sakai looked on, 
severely critical. Finally, rather 
against the grain, I was passed as a 
bad starter, but just possible. 

Then followed another laborious 
piece of interrogation. If the 
dancing-floors were in such thick 
jungle, how could one watch a 
bird on one? ‘“ That,” said the 
Sakai, speaking as to a child, “ will 
be arranged.” He presently re- 
peated this assurance much more 
emphatically ; for at this point I 
produced a small pair of field- 
glasses and induced the Sakai to 
look through them. Sakai, squat- 
ting on his hunkers, fell flat on his 
back with a yell of horror; having 
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never heard or dreamt of field- 
glasses before, it took a full ten 
minutes of laboured explanation 
to convince him that “the Divil 
wasn’t in it”; but presently he 
was convinced (and finally even 
insisted on taking such a potent 
charm away to sleep with him). 
From then on he seemed to regard 
me as something magical, more 
than likely to bring success. 

This perhaps made it easier 
than it might otherwise have been 
to put over the really difficult part 
of the business. For, apart from 
not wanting to shoot heavy, meaty 
game, I did not want to shoot 
anything at all; I wanted to snare 
a bird, an Argus pheasant— 
Argusianus Argus. My Natural 
History Society friends wanted a 
good skin, and shooting is apt to 
spoil a skin badly; that was all 
there was to it, and I knew I would 
have lots of fun in getting that 
skin. The fun was coming along 
all right. . . . So, by his admira- 
tion of my (to him most unusual) 
self and the miraculous glasses, 
the Sakai’s objection to no shooting 
was overcome, and the little man 
cheerfully set about preparing a 
snare. This at once became 
interesting. 

First he wandered out into the 
surrounding jungle, and, after a 
muffled sound of chopping, reap- 
peared with about a 4-foot length 
of bamboo. It was a_ biggish 
bamboo, some 8 inches in diameter 
and 24 feet between knots; one 
knot was down at the butt, the 
other about 60 per cent of the 
way up. 

The Sakai split the piece length- 
ways, threw away one half and 
proceeded to take a thin sliver 
down the length of one of the 
other edges. Then he sharpened 
the lower end—below the lower 
knot—into a spear-shaped point, 
and very carefully smoothed away 
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the whole length of the sliver— 
the flat length of it and the 
narrow edges; he did this by 
laying his thumb alongside the 
knife-edge and pulling the sliver 
repeatedly between the two. 

The total result of all this was a 
long, flat wand of bamboo, springy 
and flexible as a steel tape and 
about four feet long; flat along 
the length of it and with sharp, 
narrow edges (very sharp, for I 
nearly cut my finger when I took it 
into my hand !) 

“ Belo...,” I asked, meaning 
how did it work—and the Sakai 
replied comprehensively, if some- 
what cryptically, that it would 
“catch the pheasant”; but, as 
the little man evidently did not 
want to explain further, I left it at 
that. 

At what one might call the butt- 
end of the wand was the untrimmed 
and relatively heavy knot, rough- 
shaped, it seemed, for sticking in 
the ground. The remaining knot 
lay nearer to the other end, and 
the Sakai spent quite a time 
balancing the wand in his hand 
to see how much the weight of 
the lighter knot would bend the 
whole length of the wand. From 
time to time he snipped off an 
inch or so from the far end, till 
satisfied. 

Eventually he rolled the whole 
thing up carefully, and placed 
it in an earthen pot of water. I 
began to see light; this was just 
kni—the fiat bamboo strips which 
are used like string in Burma to 
lash one cross-piece to another. 
But it was twice as large as a bit 
of kni, and I could not for the life 
of me see why the pheasant should 
wait to be lashed to anything. 

That seemed to finish the busi- 
ness ; for the Sakai gave one look 
at the sun, which was nearly 
down, grunted, smiled, and faded 
out into the jungle. 
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The tracker appeared. ‘“‘ You 
won’t see him till tomorrow,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Three o’clock. He’s gone 
to set the snare. The birds go off 
to find food in the evenings.” 

Some time later I went to bed, 
and slept the sleep one does sleep 
on @ bed of rushes under the stars 
in the jungle. 

Three o’clock. A _ hurricane- 
lamp burning; velvet starlight 
over the world outside. Dress, tea 
and something to eat, and off. To 
my consternation, I discovered the 
tracker was not coming; this was 
to be a silent show, as quiet as 
possible, so the fewer the better. 

The Sakai produced the field- 
glasses. I slipped them into a 
pocket and took a twelve-bore and 
@ handful of cartridges. It is as 


well to have some sort of weapon 
in the jungle; you never know. 
We set off into the starlight, the 
Sakai carrying the lamp. 

Those walks are indeed wonder- 
ful—in silence through the starlit 
darkness. The brain races, just 


as it races when malaria is coming 
on. From Piccadilly to far Japan, 


or to any other country so long’ 


as it is far enough and you have 
been there. Shapes, forms, and 
memories of people and animals, 
incidents come crowding on to 
the stage—in sequence utterly im- 
possible yet seeming completely 
logical. Thus I went dreaming 
along, in the wake of a hurricane- 
lamp and a funny little man. 

After about an hour the Sakai 
stopped, held up the lamp, and 
began to blow against the glass. 
Spotting the idea, I took it from 
him and put it out; darkness 
enfolded us. The Sakai made 
signs that great caution was neces- 
sary here ; we put the lamp down 
at the side of the path and moved 
off into the darkness. 

Presently we left the path, 
turned to the side and into the 
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jungle proper. From here on we 
went very quietly indeed ; slowly 
and with long, irregular pauses, 
step by careful step and making 
the minimum of sound. The 
Sakai drifted like a shadow, as 
silently as elephants drift when 
they are cautious but not really 
alarmed. Personally I seemed to 
be making as much noise as I had 
ever made in my life. 

This slow progression went on 
for about a quarter of a mile; it 
was tedious work, creeping under 
bushes, round bushes and through 
bushes, down into little water- 
courses and up the other side again. 
Here and there, in a small clearing, 
the Sakai stopped and ran his 
hands over his naked body, arms, 
and legs. I did the same, but less 
effectually, as I had more clothes 
on; the ants, which make nests 
in trees and bushes in that country, 
had come on to us and bit savagely. 
It was to be hoped we had not 
bumped into jungle ticks also; 
you do not feel them biting, like 
ants, but they get into awkward 
places and are far more trouble to 
get off; I made a mental note to 
go over myself thoroughly when 
we got back to camp. 

On, as slowly and _ quietly 
as before. Suddenly the Sakai 
stopped. Evidently he had noticed 
something. He made a sign to me 
to stay put, and then drifted off, 
utterly noiseless, out of sight. I 
stood still for minutes on end; I 
hated the thought of the ticks, but 
there was nothing to do about it, 
so I did nothing. 

The night seemed darker. Sakai 
appeared again as suddenly as he 
had stopped, materialising out of 
nothing. He took me by the hand 
and led me forward cautiously ; 
then he lay down, and I lay down 
beside him. 

For some little time we remained 
there, side by side, motionless, 
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silent. From ground level I could 
see nothing at all except what 
appeared to be the stems of two 
bushes straight in front of me. 
With half my nose, as it were, I 
smelled the smells of the jungle ; 
clean, fresh smells of green, grow- 
ing things. With the other half 
I smelt the Sakai: not clean. 

Soon the dawn came, the faintest 
lemon-yellow light flowing down 
from over the hills to the East. The 
Sakai moved his hand across and 
gently took hold of my hand. 

The reason was not far to seek. 
As the first gleam of light fell, 
there rang out a strange cry— 
metallic, vibrant, echoing over the 
jungle: ‘“‘Qu-oo0...” Sakai 
squeezed my hand, indicating 
silence, and almost immediately 
from three or four directions 
round about came back the answers 
—softer, humbler, strangely sug- 
gestive of submission: “ How- 
owoo...” The last syllable was 
prolonged, repeated ten or a dozen 
times more and more rapidly, till, 
running together, the soft sounds 
made a trickle as of softly dropping 
water. 

Again the cock-bird’s call and 
again the answers, but this time 
some at least of the hens seemed 
to have changed their positions. 
Was it that the fair ones were 
hastening, dutifully, to the presence 
of their lord and master? But his 
presence was not revealed as yet— 
to us, watching in the jungle, 
anyway. 

I disengaged my hand, pulled 
out my glasses, and put them up 
to my eyes. I could see quite a 
long way, possibly thirty yards, 
and at the end of the vista lay 
something strange though half- 
expected—the Argus pheasant’s 
dancing-floor, of hard, dry earth, 
with scarcely a leaf and never a 
weed on it. So well-composed was 
the picture that it might have been 
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@ miniature stage with curtains of 
foliage draped up on each side, a 
back curtain of the same, and the 
stage, hard, dry and clear, across 
the centre. 

But not quite clear; there was 
something there, saffron-coloured 
like the dry earth in the middle 
of the stage. I focused carefully 
and recognised the bamboo wand 
of last night—Yes, that was it, 
and right in the middle of the 
dancing - floor. One end— the 
knotty end, apparently—seemed 
bedded down into the earth; the 
other end, from the flexibility of 
the whole, bent over and down to 
the earth again in a graceful 
curve. The Sakai laid his hand on 
my arm. 

Tuned to the voice of the jungle, 
the little man was listening to 
every incident of the play as it 
unfolded. Something was happen- 
ing—but exactly what? I could 
hear nothing.... Then I did 
begin to hear something — the 
faintest little sound, growing 
slightly louder; the sound of tiny 
feet, clittering over the dry leaves 
away to one side of us. The Sakai 
squeezed my arm in an agony of 
anxiety. That was it, then; a 
hen running down to the dancing- 
floor. Soon she appeared on the 
floor itself. 

Suddenly there was a violent 
commotion in the jungle in front : 
“Flap, flap, flap, jflop/” and 
something like a huge feather- 
duster slumped down alongside 
the hen. Then it heaved itself 
up and began to take shape, but 
what a shape ! 

At times of excitement like that 
one is apt to forget what one has 
read. ‘‘ That can’t be a bird,” I 
said to myself, and then I began 
to remember what I had read about 
the unusual outlines of the Argus 
pheasant—his long tail feathers, 
hooked at the ends and four or 
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five feet long; the grotesque 
exaggeration of the secondary wing- 
feathers, much longer than the 
primaries, making the whole wing 
something like a yard long when 
in repose—so long that it sticks 
out absurdly, well behind the 
rump of the bird itself. That was 
an Argus pheasant right enough— 
the real thing this time. The 
head, as far as I could make 
out, appeared to be brilliant blue, 
the legs red. 

While I was cogitating, three 
more hens arrived almost sim- 
ultaneously and grouped them- 
selves around the dancing-floor. 
One hardly noticed them, for they 
did not look a bit interesting— 
just like small, brown turkeys; I 
was watching every move of the 
cock-bird, unquestionably the lead- 
ing character in the play, right in 
the spot-light. 

He was a character of action, 
too. Having metamorphosed him- 
self from something like a feather- 
duster into something like a bird, 
he began to strut. Then he 
stopped, suddenly; picked up a 
leaf in his beak, carried it pomp- 
ously to the edge of the floor, 
dropped it, and carried on strutting 
round again. The Sakai’s grip was 
trembling with excitement. 

The pheasant picked up another 
fallen leaf; same business again 
and then the same strutting, more 
towards the middle of the floor 
this time; then he met the thin 
bamboo wand barring his path. 

That shook him a bit, evidently. 
He backed off a little and took a 
good look at it. Then he moved off 
sideways, towards the edge of the 
floor, and at that the Sakai made 
the first audible sound he had 
made for hours—the faintest ‘ clok ’ 
with his tongue; such as the Bur- 
mese always make when they are 
exasperated. 

But all this was only a beginning. 


The bird continued to stare at the 
bamboo wand; he disliked it, 
obviously, and it seemed to be 
making him angry; then, deter- 
mination written all over him, he 
advanced upon it, snatched it up 
in his beak by one—the free—end 
and proceeded to carry it away 
to the edge of the floor, just as he 
had carried the leaves. 

Naturally the curve of it unbent, 
and he was, very shortly, brought 
up all standing. But, although it 
gave him a bit of a jolt, he did not 
let go but maintained his grip on 
the free, far end of the bamboo 
wand. That, I afterwards realised, 
was @ pity and the real cause of 
the Sakai’s exasperation. The bird 
swung round and pulled at it; 
pulled hard, this way and that, 
shaking his head up and down and 
from side to side. 

But he could not shift it; he 
pulled harder and harder, and he 
was getting angrier and angrier— 
that was obvious; then, holding 
the strain like a sailor on a halliard, 
he began edging round the outer 
limits of the dancing-floor, the 
hens scuttling out of the way in 
front of him. 

About a quarter of the way 
round, the thing suddenly gave; 
the other end came out of the 
ground. The pheasant collapsed, 
resumed the outlines of the feather- 
duster. The Sakai gasped “ Ai- 
ee . . .” and buried his face in the 
ground. 

So that was that, then. Some- 
thing had gone wrong with the 
snare, evidently ; for the pheasant 
had torn it up and thrown it aside 
in supreme contempt; the Sakai 
was moaning quietly, in the depths 
of mortification. I patted the 
little man on the back, and, when 
he looked up miserably, smiled at 
him and murmured in Burmese, 
“We'll get him .. .,” though I 
had not the faintest idea how we 
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would. This seemed to comfort 
him somewhat; probably he was 
simple enough to believe that 
I and my magical glasses could 
put things right, no matter what 
happened. 


I took up my glasses again and 


resumed my watching of the 
dancing - floor. «Something was 
happening down there; the hens 
had grouped themselves—though 
one or two of them seemed to be 
on this side of the floor, out of 
sight and behind the wings, as it 
were—and the old cock was strut- 
ting around, evidently thinking 
himself the very devil of a fine 
fellah. He was swaggering around 
in front of the ladies, and gave 
one the idea that he was making 
up his mind which one he would 
choose. Momentarily he opened 
his wings, then closed them again. 

That made me catch my breath, 
for such a lot depended on one 
thing: would the cock choose a 
hen on this side of the floor or 
on the other? In other words, 
would he, when he came to make 
his world-famed ‘ display,’ show us 
the fronts of his wonderful wings 
or the backs? He strutted on, 
prinking outrageously . . ., right 
round the dancing-floor. Then 
stopped. Good! The chosen was 
@ hen on this side, hidden from 
our sight by the verdant screen of 
foliage, but that brought the cock 
right into the middle of the stage 
and facing the right way. 

Then was enacted a scene truly 
remarkable, a scene which mighty 
few white men have ever witnessed 
—in its proper setting of the jungle 
and outside a Zoo. The dance of 
the Argus pheasant began. 

First he, ungainly, hopped two 
or three times; that appeared to 
be just to take the stiffness out of 
his joints. Then, facing his chosen 
fair one, his head went down— 
and down. Then, in ridiculous 
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posture, he hopped again—once ; 
then his wings slowly opened, out 
and up, but coming forward all 
the time till the front edges came 
together. 

On this miniature stage, so 
immaculately set by nature, the 
whole scene was suddenly drenched 
with light. One moment—the 
customary colours of the jungle ; 
green of leaf, green of olive and 
the fresh and delicate green of 
young apples; browns of stalk, 
sienna and umber; the drab colours 
of earth, the soft, deep colours of 
earthy mould, and the lighter tones 
of earth hard-baked and dry. And, 
in a flash, the feather-duster ; 
but, this time, what a duster! 
Not a duster at all—a fan! A fan 
of Orient, extravagant, jewelled 
and sparkling that burst on the 
sight, stunning like a burst of 
music. 

How to describe it all? What 
first leapt to the eye was the mass 
of the wonderful eye-spots along 
the secondary wing - feathers— 
round balls of polished sandal- 
wood, each resting in a polished 
cup and so perfectly designed and 
shaded that one felt one could 
stretch out one’s hand and pick 
any single ball from any single 
cup. And, in harmonic contrast 
with all this, the brave slashes of 
deep and vivid blue along the 
shafts of the pinion feathers, 
banded with chestnut along the 
hinder edges, star-dusted with 
dazzling points of white. The 
frontal webs of the primaries 
carried marks of savage tiger 
colour; the huge wings were 
raised at the back and dropped 
and joined in front, each feather 
extended to show its dazzling and 
extravagant beauty. 

High above all waved the two 
central tail feathers, feet long and 
with their twisted tips; below, 
in shattering but perfect opposition 
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of colour, two flickering, crimson 
legs. ... 

And the fan—for the bird himself 
had vanished—waved and waved ; 
down and gracefully upward, to 
the side and swung up again, the 
wind bending the tail feathers into 
curves of exquisite beauty. 

Behind it all the queer bird 
danced and hopped. For he was 
behind: his body was behind, his 
head was behind ; all that was him 
was out of sight and behind the 
wing-screen he had raised. I lay 
watching for some time; saw, on 
several occasions, the whole fan 
come to rest and the queer bird 
stick his head through his lovely 
screen to see what effect his display 
was making. His chosen hen was 
now just in sight on the edge of 
the dancing- floor. From her 
appearance the lady was, like 
Queen Victoria, ‘not amused’ ; 
but, after all, I thought, one has 
to be an Argus pheasant hen to be 
sure of that. 

A gentle touch from the Sakai, 
and he began wriggling away 
backwards. For some reason it 
was time to go. I went, too; not 
quite clear why he was in such 
a hurry to get away, but this 
transpired later. After the display, 
the hens, all but one, consumed 
doubtless with jealousy, would 
depart to their various homes, and 
the Sakai did not want any of the 
party alarmed by the presence of 
humans. There had been a failure ; 
that was regrettable, but perhaps 
it was not irreparable. Indeed, 
perhaps the failure might be 
turned to good account; for, if 
we set the same or a similar snare 
to the same bird in the same place, 
next time he might be more angry 
and less cautious. 

Such was the Sakai’s reasoning, 
extracted from a long, triangular 
confabulation which included the 
tracker back in camp. I certainly 
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liked the spirit of the little man in 
not chucking his hand in, and also 
was amused at myself in feeling 
good and unctuous at having, at 
the moment of failure, said, “‘ We’ll 
get him!” Perhaps the Sakai was 
banking on that, at least to some 
extent. So much the better; the 
jungle mind always reacts well if 
it can think the Spirits are on its 
side. 

But exactly how success was 
to be achieved was more than I 
could say; the snare seemed 
inadequate, and the Sakai had not 
moved a muscle to go forward and 
catch the bird while it was engaged 
in pulling out the snare. But in 
this business I recognised that the 
Sakai was most definitely No. 1; 
I myself was merely an enormously 
interested spectator. It was his 
show ; let him run it without any 
outside suggestions or interference. 

So I was only mildly interested 
when I saw the little creature 


settling down to prepare another 


bamboo wand, and yet another one, 
though I could not help noticing 
that this time he burned a hole 
with a red-hot skewer just above 
the knots at the bottom ends and 
set in a small cross-piece; also 
that, after damping the ground 
and digging out a hole with his 
knife, he set each one up in the 
ground and cut away the top ends, 
inch by inch, until—by the tension 
of the things—the top ends floated 
just clear of the ground and each 
flexible wand waved gently when 
he blew against it. Then, just as 
before, the little man rolled them 
up carefully, plunged them into 
his pot of water, and departed. I 
then went to sleep—as one usually 
does in camp and during the heat 
of the day... . 

The next morning the same pro- 
gramme was repeated. We started 
at the same time; stumbled and 
crept to exactly the same spot, 
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looking down the vista to the 
dancing-floor. I had learned that 
it was the former ‘run’ of a hen 
who had given up the ghost—or 
the unequal struggle to attract her 
lord and master. The dawn came 
up again; the same eerie, echoing 
call; the same plaintive, sub- 
missive response. 

But there was a difference on 
the dancing-floor. There were two 
of the flat bamboo wands, and the 
glasses showed that each was 
bedded down near the centre of 
the floor; that the free ends 
pointed towards the outer peri- 
meter of it, and that each wand 
was laid exactly parallel to the 
other, cutting the floor itself into 
three almost equal areas. 

Call and reply, call and reply .. ., 
and then the clumsy flapping of 
the bird’s ill-balanced wings as 
he descended from his roosting 
tree. 

But this time his behaviour was 
different. He flopped down into the 
centre of the dancing-floor, and the 
air displacement of his wings set 
the spring-like wands-waving. One 
could almost hear him saying: 
“ What ?—another of these things 
—two of them? How the devil is 
a fellow to dance ...?” and he 
rushed at one of them, rushed 
almost beyond it as its lissom 
length bent before him. But he 
seized it in his beak and tugged 
at it, pulled and tugged, furiously 
angry. 


His hold slipped and something 


made him open his beak; the 
freed end of the wand sprang 
upwards, swung away over his 
lowered head and back; touched 
his tail as its weight brought it 
down again. 

He turned in fury, this time 
seizing it some inches from where 
it was set into the earth; tore at 
it, struggling and fighting, rocking 
his body from side to side, stamp- 
ing his way round in a circle. As 
he swung, the weight of the wand’s 
upper length pulled it drooping 
down over his back. ' 

Infuriated more than ever, with 
wing and claw he tried to control 
that maddening free end. Some- 
times it got under his wing ; some- 
times it was under his body; 
sometimes the violent beating of 
his wings lapped it, festooned 
around hisneck. ‘“‘Poorold thing,” 
I muttered, “‘ the tangle he’s getting 
into.” 

More struggles, more twisting. 
His very neck was twisted on his 
body; the bamboo wand—from 
the bird’s neck to the ground— 
twisted into a wound-up spring, 
in shape like a piece of barley- 
sugar. He was more than round 
the circle by now — wrenching, 
gripping, tearing. . . . 

Suddenly the wand broke loose 
from his grip. Razor-sharp, the 
cutting edge of the twisted wand 
drew across the naked, unguarded 
throat. ... 

There was @ gush of blood ; then 
collapse. Poor old feather-duster ! 
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LONDON’S BURNING !—LIVE (OR DIE?) AND LEARN. 


BY VICTOR MACCLURE. 


AccORDING to the pamphlet pub- 
lished by H.M. Stationery Office, 
it was in the third phase of the 
‘Battle of Britain,’ and on the 
opening day of the phase, that the 
Luftwaffe made that attempt on 
the docks and the London River 
from which my young friend, 
member of the Auxiliary Fire 
Service, had his first real experience 
of fire-fighting in war conditions. 
This attack on London and its 
environs, kept up with varying 
intensity until the 5th of October, 
constituted the ‘crux’ of the 
Battle in which the German Air 
Force supped of defeat and failure. 
Thereafter the Nazis found they 
were paying too heavy a price 
for daylight raiding, and, turning 
to night operations, were to ex- 
periment with incendiarism as & 
guide to aircraft carrying the H.E. 
variety of bomb. 

The baptism of fire which my 
fireman friend and his section 
experienced that first night and 
morning may fairly be taken as 
typifying the baptism received by 
many a fireman and many a 
section of the A.F.S. at the same 
period. If they went out to battle 
as amateurs, it is plain that their 
regular confréres, having regard to 
the new immensity of their tasks 
and the unparalleled conditions 
under which those tasks had to 
be tackled, were not professionals 
except in the letter. It would 
seem, in fact, that the routine 
practices of the professional had 
largely to go by the board, 
and that regular administration, 
through adhesion of red tape, 
functioned very stickily indeed. 
As regards the rank and file of the 


fire-fighting forces, both amateur 
and regular, so close-packed for 
them was event and experience that 
within a day or two they became 
veterans. With the fire-fighters, 
perhaps even more strikingly than 
with the other ‘front-line’ ser- 
vices, the principle of live (or die ?) 
and learn enforced swift education. 
“On the day after the big 
blaze,’ says my volunteer fireman, 
“I was on leave, and I was 
delighted to hear of the hundred 
and three Jerry planes brought 
down. Stillin a bit of a daze with 
what I had gone through, I had 
my sense of proportion restored in 
good measure by this bit of news. 
It seemed to me that the Nazis 
on balance had lost enormously. 
“In a later raid the Germans 
delivered heavy attacks all day. 
But although we saw quite a lot 
of those specks and exhaust trails 
that were becoming so familiar, 
no call was made on our services. 
The approach of darkness, how- 
ever, saw the beginning of a raid 
that developed strongly in night 
attack, and soon the skyline was 
aglow in several directions. We 
began to look for the going down 
of the call bells at any moment. 
It was not now so consoling to 
set the marvellous scoring of the 
R.A.F. against what the Nazis 
could do. As we stood quietly 
waiting in the passage by our 
watch-room, it was hard not to be 
oppressed by a sense of the awful 
weight and inavertibility of the 
German attack. This was just 
the feeling, one knew, that Jerry 
hoped to instil, and the knowledge 
was a help to fighting it. 
“Qutside, the night was alive 
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with the drum and drone of planes. 
The anti-aircraft fire that could 
be heard seemed woefully feeble— 
inadequate ; for at that time the 
terrific barrage of strange names 
and devastating possibilities had 
not been concerted. The ‘ Red’ 
warning, with its accompanying 
demonic yowling, had gone at 
20.37 hours (8.37 P.m.), but it was 
quite two hours and twenty min- 
utes later before our bells told us 
the time had come to sally forth. 
“TI was driving our No. 1 pump, 
and the order given me was to 
make for the fire-station No. . 
This was near a theatre, and it 
had a secondary control farther 
over towards Holborn. It was to 
this secondary control that we 
were at once directed. We were 
to stand by the secondary control 
for the night. By this time we 


had been joined by other appliances, 
and as the procession moved 
eastwards it was seen that the 
buildings of Holborn, as far along 


as the Stadium Club, were illumi- 
nated by a nearby fire. I thought 
it likely that the cause of this 
illumination would be our next 
objective, but even before we 
reached Soho’s secondary control 
the order came that we were to 
head for another station in the city 
first. All fire-stations are num- 
bered, and the ‘Compleat Fireman’ 
is expected to know their locations 
by these numbers, without the aid 
of the accompanying more or less 
appropriate names. 

“It was via Fleet Street that I 
made for Cannon Street, and as 
the trailer breasted Ludgate Hill 
appearances gave the heart-sinking 
impression that St Paul’s was 
involved. This, happily, was not 
the case. The fire was a big one, 
but some distance east of the 
Cathedral, with sparks and flames 
mounting to a hundred and fifty 
feet above the buildings to the 
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left of Cannon Street. This so 
held my attention as I drove that 
it was only casually, subconsciously, 
that I noted how a bomb had sliced 
away the upper portion of a large 
stone building on the right. As I 
passed a street on the left I saw 
that the shop-fronts some distance 
up it were strongly ablaze, so 
was not surprised to see none of 
the pumps being allowed to linger 
in front of the’ fire-station. For 
them, as for myself and crew, the 
word was: ‘ Get on to that job as 
quick as you can—or quicker !’ 

“No sooner said than done. I 
wheeled the pump about and made 
for the fire. Its centre appeared 
to be in Friday Street, between 
Watling Street and Cheapside. It 
was here that the huge clouds of 
smoke were billowing up from 
those high streakings of spark and 
flame. I went up one of the 
narrowish streets that run from 
Cannon Street to Cheapside—I 
cannot now be certain which— 
and turned left along Watling 
Street. I came to a hydrant 
within twenty or thirty yards of 
Friday Street, and the crew got to 
work in quick time. We were 
among the first on the job, and 
were naturally anxious to dominate 
the fire as fast as we could. 

**T don’t know what caused the 
fire. It assumed such huge pro- 
portions in such a little time that 
a@ guess of an oil bomb would 
scarcely be at hazard. There was 
that characteristic smell of burnt 
oil, but it might have come from 
the vast amount of paint on wood 
that was being consumed. Here, 
as before, the great hindrance to 
effective operations was shortage 
of water. The flow of the hydrant 
we had set into was very poor. 
Too great a demand was being 
made on the mains at nearby fires. 
It will be grasped that a main 
even of respectable cross-section 
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can very quickly be overtapped 
by the setting into its hydrants of 
@ large number of fire-pumps, all 
boosting water along 23-inch hoses 
in one to four deliveries. The 
fellow farthest from the main is 
not going to get much water. A 
few minutes after we had got to 
work a Heavy Unit set into the 
same hydrant, and from then on 
we might as well have tried to 
pump water from a tea-cup. There 
was nothing for it but to knock off 
and see what else we could turn to. 
The crew and myself left the pump 
and shoved along, loose-handed, 
towards the seat of the fire. 
“We had seen on our first 
approach and while running out 
hose that the blaze had taken on 
the steady glare of lurid orange, 
which always betokens fire with a 
firm hold. It is a frightening thing 
on first acquaintance, calculated to 
create despair of ever defeating it. 
What we here had to tackle was a 
large shop building with every- 
thing inside it going like a blast 
furnace under full pressure, flames 
sheeting from every window in its 
facade. Because of the restricted 
width of the street, it was impos- 
sible to attack the fire from 
directly in front, and the heat was 
so fierce that the windows of the 
buildings opposite were bursting 
out, and the paintwork was running 
down like treacle. Such jets from 
the hoses as we could bring to 
bear had to be directed from much 
too flat an angle, and the firemen 
whom we could see through the 
the fire and smoke at work from 
the Cheapside flank were in like 
case. We had to break into the 
buildings flanking the one on fire. 
This was the first time I had ever 
used my axe, and it is odd to 
remember the strange exultation 
I felt, a horrid glee of which I am 
now somewhat ashamed, at seeing 
doors and so on splinter and give 
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way under my blows. I have a 
notion that others at this work 
felt the same. But the expedient, 
necessary as it was, in the long- 
run proved useless. For the fire 
was eating its way backward and 
sideways as we thrust through to 
the rear of these flanking shops 
and warehouses. The flames were 
already licking in and out of fan- 
lights and all sorts of cracks and 
crevices. The hack of those build- 
ings was a labyrinth, a crazy 
congeries of time-to-time additions 
to the old structures. Here were 
little stairways and unexpected 
doors, skylit passages, windows let 
into constricted wells. Absolute 
‘chimneys’ these last were, seem- 
ingly designed for the very purpose 
of increasing fire risk. To make 
matters worse, wood was the 
bulking material in the construction 
both of the buildings themselves 
and of their fantastic annexes, 
used for the most part for the 
warehousing and handling of linen 
and dry goods. 

“Qn all accounts the position 
was hopeless. The lay-out was so 
deedalian, and much of what was 
threatened was sheerly inaccessible. 
Even as we beat our way into the 
warehouses flanking the building 
afire, the great heat had set fire 
to those on the other side of the 
street, and those we were in 
quickly followed suit. We had to 
beat a hasty retreat to avoid being 
roasted alive. 

** Huge blocks of masonry and 
brickwork had begun to crack and 
topple when we got into the open 
again, and masses and fragments 
were thrown in all directions, 
crashing and bouncing in the street 
most terrifyingly. My tin hat still 
carries @ sizable dent caused by @ 
flying chunk, but it is a fact that 
at the time I scarcely heeded the 
knock, so well is this bit of head- 
gear sprung.” 
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I interrupt the narrative to 
give @ probably necessary piece 
of explanation. It is not clear 
how the conflagration spread, but 
the vagaries of fire—never quite 
predictable—were here the more 
eccentric because of the old- 
fashioned and involuted construc- 
tion of the buildings concerned. 
The plan of the area shows 
three or four islands or hollow 
quadrangles between Cheapside 
and Watling Street, separated 
by @ succession of small streets 
running north-south: Friday 
Street, Bread Street, Bow Lane. 
That is the order going east. To 
the west lie Old Change and Paul’s 
Churchyard. It was on the west 
side of Friday Street, half-way up 
the block, that the fire here being 
described first appeared. Eventu- 
ally, I believe, the whole of the 
four or more blocks from Paul’s to 
Bow Lane caught fire, but the 
odd thing is that the blaze showed 
in Watling Street, well along from 
and to both sides of Friday Street, 
before buildings on either angle of 
the actual corner sites gave sign 
of being caught. This would 
indicate that the fire in both 
blocks found interior channels by 
which to creep, perhaps driven 
inward by the water being poured 
all over the exposed parts of the 
immediately flanking buildings. 

Here again are indications, not 
merely from the young fireman 
whose story I am editing, but from 
other sources, of how badly those 
responsible for fire-fighting arrange- 
ments in London were caught on 
one leg at the start of the incen- 
diary raids by the Luftwaffe. In 
the previous instalment of the 
story I have told how the order 
by the London Fire Brigade for 
turntable-ladders (T.T.L.’s) for the 
use of the Auxiliaries was said to 
have been cancelled by the Home 
Office. It would appear that only 


one of these admired and useful 
appliances was available at least 
on the Watling Street side of this 
early City fire. But even this 
solitary specimen, with its high- 
lifted and extremely powerful jet, 
was unable to function effectively 
for want of a sufficient water 
supply. We have seen in the 
present part of the story how 
heavy was the tax on the adjacent 
water-mains. It was not until 
well into the morning that the 
canvas dam of a Water Unit was 
set up at the Cannon Street end 
of Friday Street to make use, by 
series pumping, of the super- 
abundant water supply less than 
quarter of a mile away—in the 
Thames itself. By that time the 
conflagration had reached really 
enormous proportions. It was 
plain that the two or more blocks 
westward of Friday Street were 
doomed, and the situation in the 
others east towards Bow Church 
was serious. It would be unfair 
to blame the London Fire Brigade 
for the lack of such necessary 
appliances as T.T.L.’s and W.U.’s, 
and for the delay there was in 
setting up permanent dams at 
strategic points. The onus of 
making provision for these lay on 
the Home Office. But quite evi- 
dently the London Fire Brigade, 
as represented by the brass- 
epauletted, and bewildered by 
the uselessness of peace-time drill 
order and rule of thumb, rather 
broke down in generalship and the 
devising of systematic staff work. 

I return, however, to the narra- 
tion of my fireman friend. In 
the meantime you are to conceive 
that he has been working a lone 
hand, not knowing where the 
other members of the pump-crew 
had gone. Like himself, of course, 
they were moving about giving 
a hand where they saw a hand 
was needed, assisting to lug hose 
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about for the dozens of new 
appliances appearing on the scene, 
breaking in windows for the admis- 
sion of branches, looking out for 
the myriad little fires started 
by far-flung brands and burning 
debris. 

“There was a time,” he says, 
“when I thought the whole City 
would go. All the Watling Street 
frontage was soaring to high 
heaven with towering columns of 
brilliant white fire. When some 
of the roofs fell in the scene was 
indescribable. The men about 
me at one point were all just as 
apprehensive as I was over a 
flag-pole on top of a cupola. It 
wes burning like a match from the 
lower end. It looked as if it was 
bound to fall into the street on top 
of us, but luckily it crashed back 
when it did fall. 

“It was grievous to see the 
good goods burning up inside the 
buildings—huge rolls of obviously 
fine material smouldering and 
aflame—but odd to watch boxes of 
stuff knocked madly hither and 
yon, furniture overturned, walls 
stripped, by the impact of the 
water jets. Queer, too, to find one- 
self breaking in, like a licensed 
burglar, into bank premises. The 
one I had to enter, a branch of 
the Midland, was already begin- 
ning to crack in its containing 
walls, and right at the back of 
the office was a fierce glow of fire. 
This was in the inner well of the 
island block—an absolute Inferno. 
So far I have not allowed myself 
to say anything about our over- 
head visitors, but there were 
plenty of them about. One did 
not always hear the drone of the 
planes through the roaring of the 
flames and the hum of the many 
pumps, but the shriek of a down- 
coming bomb was unmistakable, 
and time and time again we went 
down on our faces. Some of the 


others still swear that a bomb 
fell into the heart of the huge 
blaze, but I keep the belief that 
they were misled by the uprush of 
flame and smoke and fiery particles 
as @ building crashed in on itself. 

“The raid was widespread. I 
mean by that, that we at Cheap- 
side were not getting the whole 
of the Nazi attack. But even now 
I find myself cringing as I recall 
the sound of approaching planes, 
apparently coasting in to bomb 
our particular fire. Since that 
time I have been in a fire-swept 
area on which the Jerries made 
persistent and weighty onslaught, 
and quite frankly the Cheapside 
show was a picnic to it, but in 
those September nights I was 

inning my experience, and it 
did not occur to me then that 
anything could be more terrible. 

“* Even without the ministrations 
of the Géring boys the thing would 
still have been awful. How can 
one describe the spectacle of 
several streets of large City build- 
ings ablaze from end to end? 
Where the streets were narrow, 
the fire crossed as easily as if the 
opposing buildings had been in 
contact. Where they were wider, 
we left the flames and drenched 
the fronts and roofs that faced 
them. Even at that, little fires 
kept breaking out in the sopping 
buildings, though in general—where 
the streets were wider—nothing 
that could not be quickly mas- 
tered. The fronts of the buildings 
facing the wider streets, however, 
became so hot that the windows 
cracked, and the jetted water 
struck off the stonework in a rain 
of scalding drops and clouds of 
steam. The bricks became as 
seared as if they had actually met 
the fire. I have seen many at- 
tempts by artists to record scenes 
of the kind, but their colours fail 
to capture the steam of the streets 
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in that awful light, the vividness, 
the menace, the hellish glow. 

“Most of us experienced a 
repeated alternation of being 
soaked through and becoming bone 
dry. I was put on a branch-holder 
that was driving water out at 
enormous pressure—this was after 
we began to get water up from the 
river. The water was pounding 
down like heavy rain, and the 
team the branch belonged to had 
got soaked to the skin. I had 
the job to myself, and though I 
could direct the jet, to move so 
heavy @ branch and holder was 
beyond my strength. My tunic 
was soon glistening like an oilskin, 
and I longed to be quit of the 
wretched gadgets. I hung on for 
about an hour, and fancy I got 
beyond the limit of wet misery 
when I was at last relieved. Then 
I went to a branch closer to the 
blaze, and in ten minutes I was 
dry again. 

“In the light of experience, the 
responsible authorities have at- 


tended to some really wicked 
omissions in precaution against 
air-raid fires, but even at that 
time I was anything but alone in 
dismay at the complete absence of 
watchmen in all that stretch of 


property. To say that it was 
inevitable that the people who 
went off each night in such threat- 
ening times, leaving buildings un- 
attended and closed by doors with 
great iron bars and Magogian 
padlocks, would one morning turn 
up to find smoking holes in the 
ground where office and ware- 
house had been, is perhaps to be 
wise after the event. But while 
scarcely a regular or auxiliary 
that night but saw the folly of 
leaving such places deserted, it 
took the loss of millions of pounds’ 
worth of property, and many a 
month, to wake authority up to 
the need for a Fire-watchers’ 


Order. There was one warehouse 
that I and other firemen had to 
force in order to bring a branch 
to the roof for playing on the 
fire across the street. The place, 
I noticed, was lined top to bottom, 
on walls and ceilings alike, with 
match-boarding. And small won- 
der, I thought, that so many 
neighbouring buildings had gone 
up, practically in a flash. There 
is no exaggeration in saying that 
there was decided risk in operating 
on the fire from anywhere inside 
or on top of such a building. The 
distance that a six-inch flaming 
brand can be thrown from a blaze 
of this size would stagger the lay- 
man, and one such brand through 
@ broken window makes a death- 
trap of the building in the matter 
of a few minutes. 

“IT have spoken of the laby- 
rinthine constructions in the area. 
It is a fact that a comrade of mine, 
Charles D., went into a building 
to look round, and after several 
minutes’ maze-like wandering found 
himself, unexpectedly, coming out 
again. And he and some others 
had an adventure which may 
show how easy, as I say, it could 
have been to find oneself trapped. 
They had fixed themselves on one 
of the upper floors of a Manchester 
goods warehouse in Bread Street, 
and were directing a jet into the 
blaze on the other side of the street. 
An officer came in. 

*** Do you know your way out ?’ 
he asked in a casual tone. 

“* * T think so,’ replied Charles. 

** * Well, you’d better make quick 
use of it,’ said the officer, ‘ because 
the roof here will be down on you 
any minute now !’ 

“* Cor!’ said the branch party 
in general—and vamoosed in quick 
time. Absorbed in their job they 
had completely failed to notice 
that the floor above them was well 
alight. 
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“Towards dawn I saw a thin 
plume of smoke coming from the 
gable of a big office building in 
Watling Street, right opposite what 
I earlier have called the ‘ Inferno.’ 
I told a superintendent of it, but 
he simply spread his hands. 
Luckily, a young L.F.B. man was 
near with some A.F.S. fellows. We 
secured some hose. This we 
carried into the building and 
humped up the stairs. The stair- 
case was built about a lift shaft, 
above which, set in the roof, was 
an ark-like sort of hutch with 
glass panels for light and air—not 
unlike those cabin skylights one 
used to see in ships. The inside 
of it was a tangle of pipes, wires, 
and wooden battens. The fire had 
got going in this cabin-top affair, 
and the red fingers were already 
creeping between the cracks in it, 
throwing sparks down the stair- 
way. In the shaft the smoke was 


stiflingly thick. ’ 
“To save time we humped the 
hose-lengths up the stair in rolls 


and paid them out down the lift- 
shaft. While this was going on, 
the fire was getting a' better grip, 
and big lumps of burning matter 
were dropping on us. The diffi- 
culty of breathing was becoming 
acute. Most of the others turned 
tail, and I think I would have 
turned tail myself, but that it 
happened I was supporting the 
hose which was threaded through 
the trellis-work of the shaft. The 
hose was heavy, and I was about 
to lash it, when someone down 
below turned the water on prema- 
turely. By good fortune the 
L.F.B. chap had the branch in his 
hands, and a few dashes from it 
dowsed the closer fire for the time 
being. The good fortune didn’t 
extend to myself, however, because 
I was now carrying too much of 
the weight of several lengths of 
fully charged hose. I couldn’t 
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move, much less lash the con- 
founded thing. To make matters 
worse, it became apparent that 
incipient fires were in being among 
the rafters of the loft which the 
roof framed over the rooms off the 
stairway. 

“I don’t know how we did it, 
but the L.F.B. man somehow got 
into a small hatch opening into the 
loft off the staircase top, and tried 
to play in among the rafters. He 
wanted more hose, of course, and 
the next nightmarish ten minutes 
were punctuated by entreaties for 
‘Just another half-inch, mate!’ 
The struggle scarcely bears think- 
ing about—how I escaped rup- 
turing myself I don’t know. It 
was difficult enough to avoid 
letting the hose go—and the con- 
sequences of doing so would have 
been awful—but I had to try to 
get more of it up. When the 
circumstances of smoke and fire 
all round, the dropping anew of 
lumps of burning debris, and the 
sense of being trapped are all 
added, the horror of the situation 
for a novice may be fathomed. 

“ Eventually we got the pump 
stopped and could haul up a 
sufficiency of hose. Then I 
clambered out on the slate roof, 
sat astride the ridge, and worked 
my way to the places where smoke 
was issuing. If a spot felt hot, I 
hacked a hole, and my friend in 
the loft dashed water about it. 
Where the wood of the rafters was 
charring I cut it away. This is 
the only safe way, because wood 
in this condition if watered and 
left, will break out again, perhaps 
days later. It is like charcoal. 

** All the time I worked up there 
I could hear the planes overhead. 
Once I heard a bomb shriek down 
that seemed to be coming straight 
for me. It actually passed right 
over me, with a sound like a tube 
train going through a station, and 
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crashed with a fearful explosion 
into a building about three hundred 
yards away. For a moment or 
two I was completely unnerved, 
but the roof was hot, and from 
inside were coming urgent exhorta- 
tions, so I got back to my job of 
pulling up slates and sliding them 
down to the gutters. 

“‘ For far enough around I could 


see the flaming ruins, and I was 


shocked by the extent to which 
the fire had spread. Around where 
it had started, the iron skeletons 
stood twisted and black above 
smouldering piles of rubble and 
bricks and queer debris, but east- 
ward towards Bow Church the fire 
was raging fiercely. Away in the 
distances of the skyline there was 
the glow of fires in all directions, 
and I remember wondering if this 
was to be a nightly happening and, 
if so, just how long we'd all be able 
to stand up to it. In the midst 
of that near destruction, and with 
those distant portents all around, 
it wasn’t easy to spread the 
London map in mind and visualise 
what a small speck or two in the 
vast area the burning represented. 

“I looked up, and the dawn 
wind was chill on my face. In 
the east the sky low down was a 
greening turquoise, and as I gazed 
at the ruination to one side and 
the fixed and unaffected scheme of 
things on the other, I heard the 
sirens in the distance wailing the 
All Clear. 

“That, I think, is in these days 
one of the sweetest sounds a man 
can hear. The only other at all 
comparable with it for reassurance 
in the midst of a big Blitz is that 
of Big Ben counting the hours with 
sonorous and irrefragable dignity. 
The wail of the sirens that morning, 
bringing a sense of relief, also 
brought me a feeling of utter 
fatigue and desolation. In a queer 
way it was like finding oneself ‘ the 


morning after’ in the deserted 
scene of a much too hectic party. 
But to get back to my roof. 

*““When we could decide, the 
regular and myself, that it was 
reasonably safe, I got off the roof 
and went down into Friday Street. 
It was a tangle of writhing hoses, 
so intricately interwoven that 
unravelling them would appear to 
be the work of hours. Streams of 
water were being played on the 
shapeless, nameless heaps that a 
few hours earlier had been .a 
warren of teeming activity in the 
City life. Presently, as the light 
grew stronger, a canteen van 
turned up near the Mansion House, 
and we could stay ourselves—some 
of us—with tea and biscuits. I 
managed to get my appliance after 
that out into Cannon Street, but 
could make little progress along it 
because of the jam of vehicles. The 
job now, however, was to get per- 
mission to leave, but that could 
not be granted until reliefs had 
arrived. They came eventually, 
our crew got together, and we 
made our way back to our home 
station by devious routes. Here 
and there on the journey we came 
on pumps working at other fires, but 
most of them were out by then and 
‘cooling down’ was in progress. 

“There was some murmuring 
among my lot over the lack of 
organisation on the job we had 
just left. We felt that our labours 
largely had been wasted for want 
of direction, and that a lot had 
been lost—amillions of pounds’ worth 
—which could have been saved 
by a little forethought. It is 
true that the fire spread with 
abnormal rapidity. My brother, 
working with another crew on 
the Cheapside side of the fire, 
also noticed this. He was work- 
ing in the lee of a big glove 
shop, when it suddenly went up 
in flames with a terrific ‘ whoosh !’ 
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to burn out completely within 
twenty minutes. A druggist’s went 
up in the same way, the only 
difference being that the flames 
were multicoloured from the 
chemicals. But, in spite of this 
abnormal rapidity, we had a feeling 
that with so much that had been 
left undone beforehand (by civilians 
themselves and by the authorities), 
@ lot of co-ordinated thinking had 
been missing in the battle itself. 
“For the rest of it, recollec- 
tion is a jumble. The want of 
T.T.L.’s is pointed by the truth 
that it was one of these appli- 
ances, and the work of its crew, 
that saved Bow Church. I re- 
member the birds and pigeons 
from the steeple and cornices here 
and from St Paul’s, ‘loth to leave 
their houses,’ as Mr Pepys re- 
marked at the Great Fire, how 
they ‘hovered about the windows 
and balconies, till they burned 
their wings, and fell down.’ Here, 
too, they seemed to fly about at 
large in blind terror until the heat 
caught them and they fell plumb. 
Mr Pepys’ picture of ‘my Lord 
Mayor in Fanning Street like a man 
spent’ will also serve for authority 
in some directions. Then’I see 
the dome of St Paul’s illuminated 
against the dark sky, how it 
seemed to float in the shimmer of 
heat and roll of the lurid smoke 
across it. I recollect the thousands 
of cigars and cigarettes and silk 
stockings which could so easily 
have been pulled out, but were 
burnt because we feared the sus- 
picion of looting. By contrast 
there was that ‘ pub’ which caught 
fire, and in which—though water 
was gushing through the ceiling 
and flames were creeping along the 
walls—the barman kept serving 
out free drinks to all who wanted 
them. One inebriate sat com- 
fortably into the counter and, 
quite unperturbed, pushed whisky 


into himself as quickly as the bar- 
man could serve him, until our 
fellows finally~shot him out. I 
believe his only comment was that 
having so many ‘on the house’ 
was an ‘as’ootly unpararrerred 
*gsperience !’ 

**On this, our second big job, 
the ‘Red’ warning had gone at 
20.37 hours, we got the order to 
make for our post at 22.56, the 
All Clear went at 05.42, and we 
got back to our home station at 
09.24—from start to finish about 
thirteen hours. Long enough, one 
would say, but only a trifle either 
in point of time or as regards 
terror and excitement when com- 
pared with some of the jobs that 
were to come.” 


“Apart from the fighting of 
fires, a fire-brigade station has 
all sorts of other duties to perform, 
and some of them are very irksome. 
One of these which it was the hard 
luck of my sub-station to be 
burdened with led, in the finish, 
to perhaps as weird a night as I 
have had in my war experience. I 
shared it with three other men. 

“The duty was provision of a 
fire patrol for an L.C.C. store or 
warehouse in the Pimlico district. 
Each night a crew of four left the 
station at 10 p.m. with an auxiliary 
trailer and their bedding to take 
up quarters in the store until 
7 aM. It was a duty that was 
detested, because for one thing it 
was very boring, and for another 
full of discomfort. There was quite 
@ lot of grousing over it, but 
the order came from ‘higher up,’ 
and that settled the matter. The 
station was burdened with the 
duty for several months, and carried 
on with it until some time after the 
store had been twice bombed. and 
had suffered no little damage from 
fire. The fire patrol certainly 
seemed somewhat supererogatory 
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after that, but the original order 
had very likely been pigeon-holed 
in oblivion and nobody could be 
found to take the responsibility 
of rescinding it—it is no deep 
cynicism to imagine the ‘buck 
being passed’ from one office to 
another. In the meantime we 
unfortunates had to keep on spend- 
ing nights in a semi-ruin, and it 
should say @ lot for A.F.S. docility 
that there wasn’t a mutiny over it. 

** My yarn is about the last night 
I personally spent in the store. 
I believe it was the last time 
a@ patrol was sent there. The 
‘Union’ got to work, it seems, 
and the stupid order was at last 
washed out. It happened that on 
this particular night, in the midst 
of the usual raid all about London, 
there was some special attention 
by the enemy to the Pimlico area. 

“That salubrious night-haunt 
known as ‘ L.C.C. Stores, Pimlico,’ 
stood in a ‘terrace’ which ran at 
an angle off the Embankment 
within sight of Battersea Power 
Station. It was a night in October 
1940. I was driving our N.3 
trailer pump—one of those little 
grey appliances so often seen with 
the A.F.S. The other three detailed 
to go to the ‘ ruins’ with me were 
Charles, Albert, and a chap I'll 
call ‘Old Salt.’ A bit of a card, 
this last, with twelve years’ ser- 
vice in the R.N., and a humorist 
as rich but more unprintable than 
Chaucer’s miller. We arrived at 
the stores about 10.30 P.m., and 
were admitted by the watch- 
man, a pensioner of the Fire 
Brigade workshops. We stowed 
the pump in good order for any 
action, and had a look round. 
The ‘Red’ warning had sounded 
some three hours earlier, but 
though the guns were loosing off 
at intervals and all around, noth- 
ing of a serious nature had de- 
veloped in our vicinity. 


“The scene of our vigil filled 
us, frankly, with- disgust. The 
biggest of the interior compart- 
ments facing the street was nothing 
but a crater filled with debris, and 
the supports and girders stood at 
all sorts of crazy angles or hung 
corkscrew fashion over the heapings 
of fallen building material. At 
the back a large hole from the roof 
downwards showed the track of 
another ‘ present from Germany.’ 
In the inner warehouse were 
abundant signs of fire. Bales of 
cloth deep in water, stacks of 
bandages, blankets, sheeting, flan- 
nel, and other material, made-up 
and in the piece. In the outer 
warehouse stood a row of ‘Red 
Pumps’ of varying age and con- 
dition, besides a number of trailers 
and other appliances, some of them 
wrecks that seemed to tell of sudden 
death from enemy action. 

“ This, of course, gives a horrible 
picture of destruction, but realism 
will allow it no more than its due 
in the sum of enemy damage in 
general. It is as well to remember 
that here was no more than a 
single letter of small size on the 
London map. I am telling simply 
of the reactions of four rather 
disgruntled firemen to the prospect 
of ‘risking their lives in that crazy 
dump, keeping fire-watch over a lot 
of once good stuff which negligence 
had left to rot in water. 

“It was in the general stupidity 
of the order which brought us 
there that crews had to report 
to local control on arrival and 
every second hour thereafter. The 
telephone was somewhere at the 
bottom of the crater, so reports 
had to be made from the Warden’s 
Post in the basement of the school 
over the road. Friend Albert 
announced his intention of ‘ having 
a go,’ and we all trooped across 
to listen to him reporting. Picture 
the procession in the growing 
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moonlight amid the mutter of 
gun-fire. Albert was so acridly 
sarcastic that a sub-officer was 
fetched to the other end of the line 
to deal with him, and for a moment 
or two the microphone looked like 
being blistered or the line itself 
fused. But in the end the sub- 
officer became surprisingly meek. 
‘Sorry, mate, and all that,’ he 
said at last. ‘It’s the blinking 
order and we can’t do anything 
about it!’ Having thus aired 
our grouch a trifle, we returned 
to the stores and pottered around 
awhile. 

** All this time the barrage had 
been growing in intensity, and a 
bomb or two came whistling down 
within sound if not within sight. 
The night held much promise of 
discomfort, but midnight came 
with no more on our part than 
some involuntary ducking of our 
heads now and then. An hour 
had passed, that is, but it was 
one of those that seem like a year. 
We tossed up to settle who should 
cross the road to report again 
while tea was brewed. The lot 
fell on Charles. The rest of us 
went into a sort of disused office 
constructed of timber partitioning 
and began to make tea on a wooden 
counter that stood against a wall. 

“Suddenly, in a series of ear- 
rending shrieks and thuds, a stick 
of bombs fell across the place. 
I think I counted seven. The 
first of them dropped some distance 
away, but we three firemen 
promptly fell under the counter 
and listened in terror as shriek 
and crash grew louder each time. 
The number of bombs in the stick 
was unusually large, and to our 
disordered fancy it seemed that 
the things were being simply 
shovelled at us. The sixth landed 
somewhere at the end of the 
building, to be followed almost at 
once by the last on the roadway 
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outside. The concussion was ter- 
rific. What glass was left in the 
roof came crashing down, and the 
already crazy ruin shook and 
rumbled even to the echoes that 
sounded in its own hollowness, 
It seemed that the whole roof 
was falling in, and I admit that 
I simply tore at the rough floor in 
my anxiety for cover. I clearly 
remember how I braced my back 
—instinctively but ridiculously— 
in anticipation of a mass of de- 
scending brickwork. Friend Albert 
was. screwed up into the tightest 
ball I've ever seen human fold 
himself into, and Old Salt, like 
myself, was trying hard to get 
through the floor. 

** As soon as the echoes died we 
leapt up and bolted out into the 
open. A thick cloud of dust and 
smoke was billowing down the 
street. ‘Heavens— Charles!’ I 
groaned ; for it seemed to me that 
my friend must have been right 
in it all. The three of us ran 


across, choking and spluttering, 
and I nearly went headlong into 
the smoking crater in which water 


was gushing loudly. From a 
nearby window someone was 
reiterating, ‘ They’ve hit the school 
—I tell you they’ ve hit the school !’ 
The three of us lifted up our 
voices and called for Charles by 
name, and to our inexpressible 
relief heard him answer strongly. 
I ran up to him and almost caught 
him to me, babbling, ‘ Thank good- 
ness you're safe; we expected to 
pick you up in pieces !’” 

** Charles, in fact, had a miracu- 
lous escape. After reporting, he 
had begun to mount the narrow 
staircase from the school base- 
ment to the street, when the 
warden buttonholed him to ex- 
hibit what he, the warden, thought 
was @ piece of aerial torpedo that 
he had fished out of the river. 
Charles had just made some com- 
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ment, and was about to go up- 
stairs again, when there came the 
rush of the falling bomb, the lights 
went out as the place shuddered 
to the detonation, and he was 
hurled bodily back into the war- 
den’s room. There was the usual 
chaos for @® moment, the usual 
questioning and assurances—but, 
as usual, no speculation on the 
cause of the pother—and as soon 
as he knew the school had not 
been hit, Charles had become 
anxious about us in the store. 
Then he had rushed up through 
the fog and dust to hear us yelling 
for him. The bomb had dropped 
within a few feet of the door, 
and only the gossipy detention of 
him by the warden had kept him 
from walking into certain death. 
“We had no sooner got our 
wits to order than somebody 
raised the cry of ‘Fire!’ Down 
the terrace, towards the river, and 
behind some gates to the right, 
there was the familiar glow, and 
all four of us sped to investigate. 
The gates were locked—they were 
to @ garage yard—and some cars 
in the way stopped us from seeing 
through the slats just what was on 
fire. The other three ran back 
to get their fire-kit on and to 
bring the appliance, and I was 
about to follow suit when someone 
opened the gates. I went inside. 
It was a partly roofed yard, and 
all the glass from overhead was 
on the- floor. Beyond the cars 
something was hissing loudly with 
a bright flare of mixed white and 
orange. I was veryjloath to go 
near the thing, for my thought 
was of some new kind of incendiary 
bomb which might blow me to 
atoms. But, summoning a bare 
sufficiency of the do or die spirit, I 
bolted round the cars—and just 
about bolted back again. Two 
bomb-shaped cylinders met my 
eye, and one of them was shooting 
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out a long jet of hissing, roaring 
flame. Then my wits came to 
the rescue of my courage and I 
saw what actually had happened. 
An oxy-acetylene apparatus, 
mounted on an iron cradle, had 
been knocked over on its trolley, 
and a metal bar had pierced the 
acetylene cylinder. I cannot say 
whether it had ignited by its own 
fierce pressure or by contact with 
a spark, but I was faced with this 
pierced cylinder shooting out a 
ten-foot flame which, just to 
improve matters, was playing upon 
the second cylinder, also containing 
oxygen. 

“Up to now, things had been 
fantastic enough, and all passed 
in @ matter of minutes. What 


followed—still more fantastic— 
happened even more quickly. 

“I rushed back to the L.C.C. 
store, meaning to get sand, and 
found my mates in preposterous 
argument with the watchman there. 
He was maintaining that fire away 


from his charge was no business of 
theirs, and that if they left patrol 
of the place (that blasted ruin !) 
there would be trouble. I hared 
back to the garage and found some 
A.R.P. men throwing sand on the 
cylinders. The jet kept popping 
and banging, but in reality, I 
think, the pressure had dropped a 
good deal. At all events, in a 
moment or two matters were safe. 
But now fresh trouble arose. We 
had barely turned from the 
cylinders when we saw that one of 
the petrol pumps by the garage 
was shooting out little blobs of 
fire. Thecrash must have fractured 
some of the piping. The flames 
ran up and down in playful fashion, 
but, because of the volatile spirit 
in bulk beneath, with sinister 
possibilities that, frankly, gave 
one a catch in the throat. It was 
impossible to tackle the thing with 
sand, so we hurled basins of water 
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at it, and, I would say by good 
luck, managed to beat the flames 
out. Some firemen then appeared, 
and back again I hared to the store 
to stop the others. 

*“‘ [found them, grown indifferent 
through resentment of the order 
(pointed by the watchman’s 
lecture) that tied them uselessly 
to that ruin, with their interest 
veered to a dark red glow which 
had appeared above the houses 
on the other side of the street. 
Albert telephoned a report of the 
thing to control, but was told 
peremptorily to get back to the 
store and to stay there. The 
matter, no concern of his anyhow, 
was being dealt with. By-and-by 
the red glow intensified and spread, 
filling the sky with bright light 
that, outshining the moon, turned 
night into day. That is all I saw 
of the fire in a huge furniture 
depository until some hours later. 
Then I saw the smouldering ruins 
of what had once been a fine old 
warehouse. 

“The rest of the night is sheer 
Gehenna. The old watchman had 
pointed out a cavity under a stone 
ramp where, he said, some of the 
boys went if the raiding grew too 
hot. Well, it assuredly was getting 
hot, damnably hot, but we did not 
like the look of his shelter at all, 
and went inside the store. Ulti- 
mately we established ourselves, 
with a mattress and a hurricane- 
lamp, between two iron doors in 
the four-foot wall dividing the 
outer from the inner warehouse. 
We all huddled in there. The 
attack was intense; and, save for 
occasional sorties, we remained 
between those doors until the 
All Clear went. We'd have made 
a funny picture if it could have 
been recorded graphically. Albert 
lay stretched out on the mattress, 
and I half reclined beside him. 
Charles and the Old Salt sat facing 
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us with the watchman crouched 
behind them, his head muffled in 
@ blanket. At irregular but too 
frequent intervals someone would 
yell, ‘Duck!’— whereupon we 
would fall over each other while 
the place rocked and shuddered to 
the crash of bombs. 

“Once, in what looked like a 
possible lull, we emerged to look 
at the fires. As usual, they 
seemed to be all about us, and as 
we stood in the gateway, gloomily 
regarding the prospect, we heard a 
drumming, looked up, and saw a 
raider pass slowly, as big as your 
hand, across the face of the 
moon. In a few seconds we heard 
the whizz of new bombs and 
incontinently scattered. Charles 
flung himself under the car, and 
he told me later that each new 
explosion seemed to lift him a 
few inches farther under it. I 
hugged the corner of ‘the wall as 
the crashes neared, but a closer 
one made Old Salt and myself go 
down grovelling, grabbing each 
other. ‘This is our lot,’ I said; 
but I remember how vivid an 
impression of unreality I had as I 
kept looking up round the edge of 
the gate-jamb and saw the strong 
flood of moonlight, deep-shadowed, 
on the walls outside. While I 
noted the artificiality, as of 4 
stage setting, I wondered with a 
bleak sort of aloofness if I should 
see the flame and the flight of 
debris before the bomb ‘ with my 
number on it’ blacked me out. 
My friend Charles has told me ten 
bombs fell just then. Odd how 
some men never fail to count them. 
When at last we got to our feet 
again, Old Salt gave vent to his 
feelings. ‘Coo—a noo weapon !’ he 
said. ‘Bloody bouncing bombs!’ 
Fantastic as it sounds, there 
couldn’t be a better description ; 
for the effect of the sequence was 
that of a Brobdingnagian cracker 
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leaping towards us. But daftness 
held us all. Albert, who had been 
crouching behind a pillar, has since 
told me that he had the absurd 
intention, if anything fell to one 
side of it, of swinging himself 
quickly round to the other. 

“We were becoming a bit 
rattled, truly enough, and as an 
aid to recovering our calm we re- 
turned to our *tween-doors den 
and started a game of cribbage. 
The watchman, poor old fellow, 
set about making some tea, but 
in his agitation threw the leaves 
on the base of the pot, quite 
unaware that he was holding it 
upside down! In a desultory, 
nervy way we played a few hands, 
scouting round between whiles to 
check up on the building. In the 
middle of a hand we heard a 
new noise amidst the crashing and 
the roaring that went on con- 
tinuously. It sounded like the 
clatter of incendiaries. Charles 
began to slide one of the doors 
open, but he no sooner moved it 
than a blast of air came in at 
hurricane force. The cards flew up 
in the air and sailed in all direc- 
tions, and the doors of half-inch 
sheet-iron flapped about like tissue- 
paper. The five of us rolled into 
@ ground huddle, convinced that 
now—Now !—our last moment had 
come. The blast, however, was 
over in an instant, and then we 
investigated fearfully. 

“ Nothing local showed, and we 
got back to our funk-hole without 
heart to do anything but sit and 
await what was coming to us. In 
the fitful light of the hurricane- 
lamp we dozed and nodded until 
the All Clear sounded at 5.10 a.m. 
We breathed like men reprieved, 
and Charles found a call-box from 
which to ring up the control 
station—our first report since mid- 
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night. To his no small alarm, he 
found that the number was un- 
obtainable, and with some trouble 
got through to our secondary 
control. Then he heard that a 
parachute-mine reclining opposite 
the main control station had led 
to a hasty evacuation. While he 
was still on the ’phone the sirens 
began wailing once again, but 
nothing untoward happened in 
our neighbourhood during the 
twenty minutes that went by 
before the All Clear sounded a 
second time. This was at 06.34 
hours. The fire in the nearby 
furniture depository was still being 
fought when we moved that way 
home at seven o’clock through the 
night’s devastation. 


“Two bombs had fallen within 
fifty yards of our home station, 
and the street behind it was 
closed because of a delayed-action 
bomb in a house a few yards to its 
rear. But, except for a few more 
broken windows, the station itself 
was intact, though the building had 
jolted into the air and swayed like 
a@ ship when the bombs fell. This 
according to those members of the 
staff who were in it at the time. 

“The station to which we had 
been reporting on the storehouse 
patrol had a still narrower escape. 

“One other queer recollection 
may well bring to an end the record 
of this night of useless vigil. 
Friend Charles, it may have been 
noticed, was the restless member of 
the party—rather given to moving 
around. Friend Albert’s crack at 
him, made apparently in all earnest- 
ness, still can make us smile— 

“*For God’s sake, Charles!’ 
he said, ‘ quit moving about, will 
you? They must be watching 
you! Every time you poke your 
nose out they slosh one down !’ ” 
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‘GENTLE RAIN.’ 


BY A. M. G. 


WE called him ‘Gentle Rain,’ 
and thus named he lived and died. 
The fighting man is a primitive 
creature, and his system of nomen- 
clature for his comrades in arms is 
probably identical with that which 
prevailed in the Stone Age. Usually 
some salient physical characteristic 
forms the basis for a nickname, 
and ‘Gingers,’ ‘Noseys,’ and 
‘ Blinkers’ abound in every regi- 
ment, ship, and air squadron. But 
‘Gentle Rain ’ is unique in my not 
inconsiderable experience of service 
soubriquets, and, meaningless as it 
must be to the uninitiated, requires 
some explanation. The man who 
bore that strange name in life is 
dead. But he lives on in the 
memories of those privileged to 
know him as a very happy warrior. 
I am of that number, and, poor 
literary carpenter as I am, I have 
strong and lovely material to work 
upon. For he was of the English 
oak, sturdy and tough-grained, yet 
polished with the innate courtesy 
of the countryman. This, then, is 
his story. 

The theory of total war, pro- 
pounded in a thousand lecture- 
rooms by Teutonic savants and 
dandified officers, has done more 
than change the face of a con- 
tinent. Even more profound and 
lasting than geographical gyrations 
has been its effect on the character 
of the British Army. So far dis- 
tant nowadays is the Kiplingesque 
soldier with his background of beer 
and illiteracy that he appears to be 
one with the linesman who tramped 
over the brown distances of Spain 
with Wellington, and of whom His 
Grace wrote so unkindly. The 
great cataclysm of 1914 swept a 


mass of strangely assorted human- 
ity into the King’s uniform, and 
the present exponent of Bis- 
marckian blood and iron Kultur 
performed a like office in 1939, 
And of this mass my gunner 
regiment received its fair quota. 
Now the War Office in its fatherly 
care for the happiness and well- 
being of the troops directs that 
regimental officers should, in the 
stately language of the Training 
Pamphlet, “take the first oppor- 
tunity to inquire into the interests 
of all recruits, and should endeav- 
our to foster, encourage, and 
participate in such interests and 
hobbies as are compatible with the 
exigencies of the Service.” 

See me, then, one Friday after- 
noon, seated at a rough wooden 
table in the Battery Office, about 
to interview the new entrants in 
obedience to the Olympian behest. 
Beside me sits Lance-Bombardier 
Childs wearing that look of con- 
scious superiority which is per- 
mitted to Artillery clerks: At his 
desk in the background lurks the 
Sergeant-Major, a sardonic veteran, 
who, one feels, regrets the passing 
of the hard-shelled soldier of 1909, 
in which year he joined the Royal 
Regiment. The strange world of 
welfare schemes, soft drinks, menus, 
and pyjamas for the troops has left 
him rather pathetically lost. He 
it was who cynically agreed ‘that 
Friday would be the best day for 
my task ; for, as he put it, “‘ Friday 
is pay-day, sir, and that’s the only 
day we ever see the whole Battery 
together ! ” 

Outside the office a crowd of 
khaki-clad figures stand at ease, 
the smoke from their cigarettes 
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(pay-day again !) rising in a blue 
haze into the warm July air. One 
by one; in response to a bawled 
invitation from the Orderly Ser- 
geant, they clatter into the office 
with a rather amateurish salute, 
and my amanuensis beside me 
enters the coy confessions which I 
extract into a large note-book in 
his neat clerkly hand. There is 
a certain monotony about the 
answers, I find. Children of an 
industrial civilisation as they are, 
many of them decide that their 
hobby and interest is football. 
This usually means that they are 
ardent supporters of the ‘ Villa’ 
or Cardiff City, whose varying 
fortunes they follow with a view 
to acquiring untold wealth from 
the philanthropic Mr Littlewood. 
More enterprising are those who 
were wont in peace to pedal, 
heads down and shoulders bent, 
over miles of the Midland roads in 
company with gaily shirted kindred 
spirits, and to the heart-felt annoy- 
ance of motorists. These gentle- 
men of the hefty calves are 
informed that running and P.T. 
will give them the exercise they 
crave, though the Amazonian 
maidens will not be of the com- 
pany. A few exotics become 
apparent as my interrogation pro- 
ceeds. A student of ornithology 
has his attention directed to the 
manifold opportunities he will have 
in the Devon lanes,-but I am 
slightly damped to hear that his 
forte is pigeon-fancying. An 
earnest pilgrim announces that his 
interests lie in the direction of 
political discussion. My mild re- 
mark that he will be rather 
hampered in his hobby in the 
Army, evokes the crushing re- 
joinder that he is unlikely to find 
opponents worthy of his steel 
among the members of the Battery. 
I hastily suggest that he should 
apply for a course of modern 
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history, and am coldly informed 
that such an occupation would 
hardly benefit the holder of an 
Honours Degree in that subject 
from London University! Com- 
pletely routed, I call for the next 
client, leaving the historian alone 
in his complacency. 

When I lift my diminished head 
from the table, I see that the new 
arrival is of different stock from 
the rest. Good country fare from 
his father’s farm has filled out his 
body and put flesh on his bones. 
In vivid contrast to the sallow 
complexions of our miners, factory 
workers, and (yes, it rankles !) 
students, his skin is a healthy red, 
and his china-blue eyes are clear 
and direct. The sharp urban 
slickness to which I have become 
accustomed has no place in his 
make-up, and his voice carries a 
pleasant Devon burr. Yet he is 
no slow-witted yokel, but a magnifi- 
cently built young yeoman, bred 
of the red earth of the West. 
Quietly he replies to my somewhat 
perfunctory questions, hoarse and 
thirsty as I am after two solid 
hours of it. 

“* Hobbies ? ” 

** Boxing, zur.” 

** Any special ideas ?” 

“Yes, zur, I'd like to apply to 
become a parachutist.” 

Sensation ! My Mr Childs, 


‘visibly shaken, glances at me 


before his pen records that amaz- 
ing answer. The Sergeant-Major, 
torn from his perpetual study of 
‘Manual of Military Law,’ raises 
shocked eyes to the listening 
spheres, appalled at such unortho- 
doxy. Now I am interested. The 
existence of paratroops has been 
whispered as a matter of the 
utmost degree of ‘hush,’ but it 
comes as a shock to hear a newly 
joined gunner evidently aware of 
such a closely guarded secret. In 
reply to my questions, not now 
Y 
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perfunctory, H. stoutly main- 
tains that he has never heard of 
such a formation, but that he is 
sure we will soon be forming our 
answer to the Nazi air-borne 
menace. And I believe his asser- 
tion. He is not a liar with that 
direct gaze. 

Apparently grateful for my 
promise to inquire into the matter, 
he salutes quite smartly and 
departs. 

“Good boy, that, sir,” comes 
the voice of Woolwich, vintage 
1909. ‘‘ Best of the bunch so far. 
Clean, keen, hard-working, and no 
back-chat either. Wish they were 
all like that.” 

Beside me my scribe giggles 
respectfully. 

** Funny idea of his, sir.” 

“Why ?” I inquire coldly and 
hoarsely. 

“Well, sir, it reminds me of 
that bit in the ‘Merchant of 
Venice’ about the gentle rain 
dropping upon the place beneath. 


That’s what parachutists always 
remind me of!” 

And Lance-Bombardier Childs, 
conscious of his erudition, glances 


complacently at the Sergeant- 
Major. What he sees in that 
martinet’s eye evidently does not 
encourage him to further flights of 
scholarship ; for he drops his head 
and blushes beneath his plentiful 
freckles. And then I go to drink 
&@ cup of tea, leaving the virtuoso 
to face the wrath to come. That 
afternoon is ever present in my 
mind’s eye. 

The days slipped by, filled with 
the varied curriculum of a soldier’s 
training. Gun drill, foot drill, rifle 
drill, musketry, Lewis-gun, trench- 
digging, gas, P.T., and at all of 
these back- breaking activities 
H. was conspicuous for his 
enthusiasm and ability. ‘Gentle 
Rain ’ the Battery called him ; for 
Childs, complacent with his bon 
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mot, had evidently promulgated his 
wit to his admiring cronies. And 
‘Gentle Rain ’ he remained till the 
end of his chapter. 

He was a good soldier. Soona 
stripe on his arm confirmed the 
high opinion of the Sergeant- 
Major. As Commander of the 
Guard he kept his sentries on their 
toes, and the guard-room spick 
and span. The sleeping-hut, over 
which he presided as N.C.O. in 
charge, shone from a_ prodigi- 
ous expenditure of elbow grease 
and floor polish. I suspected that 
the meagre allowance of cleaning 
material allowed by a parsimonious 
Quartermaster was often supple- 
mented at his own expense. In 
shorts and singlet he loped over 
miles of rough country, and his 
good right hook won two cups and 
@ shining shield to grace the can- 
teen. His discipline was good, and 
his soubriquet was mentioned (not 
in his hearing) with ironical 
emphasis on the ‘gentle.’ The 
majesty of three stripes approached 
him swiftly, and the road to his 
commission was plain. He was 
a@ good soldier. No praise can be 
higher. 

A stormy October morning, and 
the rain of the West, driven in 
from the Atlantic, beat against 
the rattling panes of the Battery 
Office. Laboriously I ploughed 
through the mass of paper which 
comprised our morning ‘ fan mail,’ 
as the debonair Childs called it. 
Conundrums about boot repairs, 
religious denominations, ration 
issues, and returns of petrol con- 
sumption were glanced at and 
laid aside to await action, and then 
I turned to the more interesting 
‘secret ’ mail in its heavily sealed 
envelopes. Barrage plans, new 
equipment, intelligence summaries, 
and the death warrant of a brave 
man. For there it was: ‘“‘ Most 
secret, Volunteers for special 
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service. Highest type only—single 
—medical category A.1; names to 
be submitted forthwith.” 

I stared at the white sheet for 
a space. Little as I knew of 
paratroops, I realised the deadly 
risks they undertook, and that 
their grimly proud title of ‘ suicide 
squad’ was no misnomer. Was I 
justified, I asked myself, in putting 
forward the name of a most 
promising soldier for a job which 
might mean his death ? He would 
be a heavy loss to the Battery, 
to the Service, and, I thought not 
quite sentimentally, to the future of 
our race. And then I thought of 
the slow, courteous voice, “I'd 
like to apply to become a para- 
chutist,” and of the light that 
shone in the blue eyes as he spoke 
of his desire. After all, I argued, 
perhaps he will not be accepted, 
though I knew in my heart that 
my argument was futile and 
ridiculous. For the cream of our 
race is apparent to all, and the 
selection board would know him 
for what he was. 

Trim in his battle-dress, ‘ Gentle 
Rain’ stood before my table. 
Without hesitation came his reply 
in that soft burr: ‘‘ Please, zur, 
Id like to volunteer. Please put 
my name forward. I won’t let the 
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Battery down.” That was his main 
thought—he would not let the 
Battery down. And so the letter 
went up to higher authority. 

One day his orders came. 
Flushed and happy, he packed up 
his immaculate kit and stood for 
the last time in the paper-cluttered 
office. As he gripped my hand in 
farewell, he thanked me for the 
chance. I found it difficult to 
meet the eyes of my friend, so 
futile did I feel. 

Once again did I see him. I 
had been honoured by an invitation 
to lecture to a Special Service unit, 
and there in the packed hall was 
‘Gentle Rain. Among those 
bronzed men, each with his winged 
parachute badge, he seemed very 
contented, trained to a hair, and 
full of the zest of living. After 
the lecture I had a chance to 
speak to him, and I asked him 
how he fared. 

“Zur, I'm turribly happy.” 

In the pale dawn of a spring 
day in Southern Italy he died. 
The wreck of a huge power-station 
is his monument. Perhaps as he 
watched the black uniforms of the 
Carabinieri close in on him he 
thought of the lush fields of his 
own land. But not with regret, I 
know. For he was a good soldier. 
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KOREAN MEDLEY. 


BY H. CAREW. 


A trip to Korea in mid-winter 
was something to be avoided if 
possible, but through unusual cir- 
cumstances I found myself in for 
it and under the worst possible 
conditions. I had a beast of a 
cold, and as that was one of the 
years when influenza had been 
taking heavy toll, it was rather 
worrying. I was really in that 
state when distinguished persons 
would have cancelled engagements 
and remained indoors for a few 
days, but not being royalty I had 
to go to Korea. Then I had John 
Henry on my hands, and he was 
enough to upset anybody even 
when sound in mind and body, as 
I certainly was not at the time. 
He represented one of our most 
important agencies, one which we 
simply could not think of losing. 
Plenty of other people wanted 
that agency, and as a prelude to 
achievement wished to get hold of 
John Henry ; so it was essential I 
should dry-nurse him so long as 
he remained in our territory. He 
knew the strength of his position 
all right, but instead of reminding 
me of it occasionally, he kept 
rubbing it in all the time. He was 
sharp, aggressive, and dictatorial, 
with an outstanding lack of con- 
sideration for other people, and a 
whole-hearted contempt for all 
natives which he never hesitated 
to show. This was embarrassing, 
for many of them could understand 
English; also they were the 
ultimate buyers of his wares. And 
questions! The man was nothing 
but an animated question-mark for 
at least eighteen hours a day, and 
he did not let up even during 
meals. Then he had none of that 
patient resignation of spirit which 


a long residence in the East imposes 
on one, for he wanted things to 
happen now, or sooner if possible ; 
and, if not, why, wHy, WHY. 

Yes, John Henry was a trial to 
the flesh, and after having had 
him on my hands day and night 
for well over a month I was feeling 
somewhat tired. I think I have 
made it clear that he was not a 
nice man, and during my fevered 
nights I dreamed of some happy 
day when, freed from the thraldom 
of his agency, I could tell him 
exactly what I thought about him. 
Meanwhile I had to give attention 
to a steady barrage of questions. 

“Why do the Japs have such 
small fields ?_ Why don’t you make 
them level them off into big ones 
and then they could use tractors ?” 
(He sold tractors.) 

“What do they grow in the 
winter ?” 

** When do they plant the rice ?” 

“‘ How many bushels of rice to 
the acre ?” 

“Why don’t the Japs eat more 
meat and bread ?”’ 

“Why don’t they build proper 
houses with steam heat and 
elevators ?”’ 

“Why do they carry their kids 
on their backs ?” 

“Why don’t they get rid of the 
Emperor and become a republic 
like China ?”’ 

“For Heaven’s sake shut up. 
Half these people can understand 
English. You might easily get us 
arrested for saying a thing like 
that.” 

“‘ Oh, all right, I never thought 
they were as thin-skinned as all 
that.” 

“Why don’t they build motor 
roads ?”’ (He sold motor-cars.) 
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We passed through a small town. 

“ What’s the population of that 
place ?” 

“Oh, about fifty thousand, I 
suppose.” 

“You suppose! Why don’t you 
know ? How many cars have they 
got there ?”” 

“Perhaps two or three. Cer- 
tainly no more.” 

John Henry went up in smoke. 

“And you sit there and tell me 
that a town which you suppose has 
fifty thousand people has perhaps 
two or three cars. That’s no way 
to handle our agency. I suppose 
you'll tell me next that you have 
no agent and no service station 
there ?” 

“Well, quite frankly, we have 


It came out like a 
pistol-shot. 

Then I proceeded to explain 
(rather wearily, for I had done it so 
many times before) some of the 
fundamental differences between a 
town of fifty thousand people in 
his country and one of equal 
population in Japan, with inci- 
dental remarks about the relative 
purchasing power of each. How 
in the place we had just passed 
there might possibly be two or 
three people who could afford to 
buy a cheap car, but who, if they 
did so, would then be faced with 
such difficulties as 


(a) Lack of roads wide enough to 
run it on ; 

(6) Nobody in the place with 
intelligence enough to drive 
or look after it, as they 
certainly would not know 
how to do so themselves ; 

(c) Public opinion would condemn 
them for extravagance and 
undue ostentation ; 


and dozens of other equally good 
reasons. But it was all wasted on 
John Henry, for he spoke only in 
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the words of his Loose-Leaf Book, 
Chapter 18, Verses 7 to 12, wherein 
was it not laid down that towns of 
fifty thousand people should have 
not less than five thousand chariots 
with adequate numbers of Agents 
and Service Stations to minister to 
their needs. 

Overcome by my efforts to con- 
vince, I was just dozing off into 
a feverish sleep when the train 
slowly drew up at a wayside 
station where express trains were 
not supposed to stop. I was 
conscious of a red-cap coming in 
with a load of suit and gun cases, 
while through the window I caught 
a glimpse of the station-master 
respectfully saluting a tall figure 
whose face I could not see. 

“It must be a prince at least to 
get the train stopped here,” thinks 
I, and then we got under way again. 
I tried to resume my interrupted 
slumbers, when the door opened 
and the new arrival came in. 

** Well, well, well,” said a great 
hearty voice, “and where are you 
off to, old cockalorum ? ”’ 

I looked up with a start, and sure 
enough it was none other than old 
Mac, and about the most welcome 
sight I had seen for many a long 
day. For Mac was all that John 
Henry was not, the best of com- 
pany and a tonic for all occasions. 
We had been at school together, 
and though we had maintained but 
intermittent contact since, we were 
always glad to meet. Mac was a 
character. At school he had been 
the father and mother of all bad 
boys. If there was any kind of 
scrape he could possibly get into, 
or, better still, get somebody else 
into, you could always trust him 
to do so, but, like the historic Brer 
Rabbit, he always managed to 
get out of it with a whole skin, 
while it was more than likely that 
it would be his partners in crime 
who would land in trouble. He 
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had a remarkable knack of keeping 
a@ straight face under the most 
trying conditions, while at the same 
time making other boys laugh at 
moments when to laugh was not 
exactly wise. He was very nearly 
expelled at least. three times, but 
managed to get away with it on 
each occasion, and in spite of all 
his sins the teachers seemed to 
have a sneaking regard for him. 
Many a time I can remember him 
on the carpet for some offence 
which would have earned any of 
the rest of us at least a dozen with 
the rattan, but he would say or do 
something of a disarming nature 
and it would end with— 

“* Mac, you are incorrigible. Get 
back to your seat and don’t let it 
happen again.” 

After leaving school he became 
something of a mystery man. He 
drifted from job to job, never 
staying in any very long, since 
managers found him just as much 
of a handful as he had been at 
school; but, giving the lie to the 
old saying, he seemed to gather 
the moss all right in spite of his 
rolling proclivities. All the time 
when the rest of us were struggling 
along on the standard twenty-five 
yen @ month, the starting price for 
boys fresh from school, Mac was 
revelling in silk shirts, gold watches, 
and other varieties ; and his father 
was by no means a wealthy man. 

Then he drifted away from 
Japan, went to China, and we lost 
sight of him for a time, but with 
the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
war his name began to crop up 
again in all sorts of unexpected 
places. From Nagasaki, Chefoo, 
Dalny, Newchwang, Mukden, Har- 
bin, and Vladivostock we heard 
stories and legends about Mac. He 
was gun-running in Chefoo. He 
was working for the Japanese 
intelligence in Korea. He was 
selling munitions to the Russians 
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in Mukden. He was a war corre- 


spondent at Port Arthur. He had 
been captured by the Japanese 
while spying for the Russians, and 
was to be shot at dawn. He had 
been captured by the Russians in 
Japanese clothes, and was to be 
shot at dusk. And so it went on, 
and the stories were so fantastic 
that it was impossible to sift fact 
from fiction. He spoke Japanese 
perfectly, had a good working 
knowledge of Chinese, and could 
get on quite well in Russian, so 
that he was well equipped in the 
matter of languages, and his 
breeziness and self-assurance, with 
his uncanny knack of getting out 
of scrapes, were all talents which 
must have been very helpful to 
him. I never managed to get any 
coherent account of what he really 
did during that war, but two facts 
were beyond dispute. At the end 
of it he was much better off than 
when it started, and in some 
mysterious way he had _ been 
decorated by both the Japanese 
and Russian Governments. 

After that he married and 
settled down to a more or less 
respectable life. Still, there were 
occasional lapses which showed 
that the original Mac was alive 
beneath the skin of the prosperous 
and law-abiding business man. 

After the first enthusiastic greet- 
ings we settled down for a long 
talk. 

“Tell me,” I said, ‘Show on 
earth did you manage to have this 
train stopped for you ?” 

I was really curious on this point ; 
for I had been travelling about 
Japan for many years and thought 
I knew the railway system,and its 
workings pretty well, but I had 
never managed to get an express 
train stopped anywhere except at 
its advertised stopping-places, so 
it rather hurt my professional pride 
that Mac should have succeeded 
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where I had failed. Still, it was 
just the sort of thing he would try 
and get away. with. 

“You see, old son, I had been 
back in the hills trying to get a 
few pheasants, but no luck. This 
country is finished for shooting, 
and that is why I am on my way to 
Korea. That’s the place.” 

“Korea; I suppose that means 
tigers ?”’ at which he gave me a 
dirty look, for Korean tigers are 
not a subject to be lightly spoken 
of in the presence of any sportsman. 
There are too many unhappy 
memories and frustrated hopes 
connected with those almost mythi- 
cal beasts. 

“ Well,” I resumed, “I am on 
my way to Korea also, but you 
have not answered my question 
how you got on this train ?” 

He looked at me whimsically. 

“Oh, there was no other train 
for three hours, and that a slow 
one, so I made friends with the 
station-master. But isn’t there a 


dining-car somewhere, and my soul 


yearns for beer,” and that was all 
the satisfaction I was ever to get 
about the art of stopping express 
trains. 

As a matter of politeness we 
asked John Henry to join us, but 
he refused and reimmersed himself 
in his loose-leaf book. As we 
settled down with an attentive boy 
to look after us, Mac burst forth. 

“But look here, old son, where 
on earth did you get hold of that 
Bad Smell out there ? I don’t like 
him.”’ 

“If that is how you feel, Mac, 
you can guess my feelings after 
having him on my hands for six 
weeks. It’s pidgin, so it cannot be 
helped.” 

“TI say, hang it all, old boy, six 
weeks! Phew, no wonder you 
are looking so depressed. What 
do you want me to do about it ? 
I could have one of those unfor- 
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tunate did-not-know-it-was-loaded 
accidents with a gun if you like, 
and I won’t charge you for the 
cartridge either.” 

“Thanks, Mac, that was spoken 
like a true friend, but I do not 
think. he is worth risking a 
manslaughter charge much as I 
should like to see him surrounded 
with silver handles. But let’s talk 
about pleasant things for a change. 
Who are you doing for a living 
these days ?” 

He leaned back in his chair, 
puffed out a great cloud of expen- 
sive cigar smoke, and slowly 
winked. He looked the picture of 
successful contentment as he sat 
there, and his get-up was that of 
@ man with very few worries. His 
overcoat was lined with what 
looked like, and very probably 
was, Russian sable. He was wear- 
ing @ very expensive suit. His 
watch was a half-hunter repeater, 
which must have cost a hundred 
guineas at least. The ruby in his 
necktie was quietly but obviously 
expensive, and the massive gold 
cigar-case and match-box were in 
the same class. Still, he carried 
it all with an easy self-assurance 
that left no sense of vulgarity. 

We talked and talked. Dinner- 
time came, and with it John 
Henry, who had put away his book 
of the words and was now looking 
for food. To my surprise, Mac 
greeted him heartily, gave him a 
terrific slap on the back (he was 
as strong as an ox) which brought 
tears to his eyes, and before he 
could recover had planted him 
down on a chair and ordered beer. 
Now John Henry had an appetite ; 
he could get through an amount 
of food which left very little 
profit to any hotel he patronised, 
but drinking was not his strong 
suit. However, this show of 
affability from such an imposing 
person as Mac impressed him (he 
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had all the makings of a first-class 
snob had John Henry), so he 
accepted the proffered beer and 
tried to make himself agreeable. 
Mac favoured me with another slow 
wink while John Henry’s attention 
was concentrated on his glass, and 
it dawned on me that he was in 
one of his most impish moods and 
that there might be some fun. 
There was. He encouraged John 
Henry to talk, which meant that 
he asked questions, while Mac 
supplied ‘the answers. For over 
an hour he reeled out, without a 
smile and with a ring of conviction 
in his voice, such a selection of 
cock-and-bull stories about the Far 
East as I have never heard before, 
and John Henry just lapped them 
up, while I sat there doing my best 
to keep a straight face. It was 
lovely, and I felt that my suffer- 
ings of the past six weeks had been 
well worth while to have enjoyed 
this glorious hour, and my heart 
swelled out in gratitude to Mac. It 
would probably have lasted longer, 
but the boy came in with the sad 
tidings that there was no more 
beer, and also that we were nearing 
Shimonoseki. 

Thank goodness, I was able to 
get John Henry a cabin to himself 
on the steamer, and having settled 
him there I looked around for Mac. 
The smoking-room seemed as likely 
a place as any, and I found him 
there at a table with the inevitable 
bottle of beer. 

“Hullo, what have you done 
with the Bad Smell—put him to 
bed ?” 

** Yes, thanks be, we won’t be 
bothered with him again this side 
of Fusan. Thanks for plying him 
with all that misinformation, only 
I hope I am clear of him before he 
finds out.” 

“Don’t you worry, laddie. 
Before he does find out he will 
have embodied it in a report to 
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his company, and when they find 
out I reckon that John Henry won’t 
be quite the little white-haired boy 
in that quarter any longer, and 
that may help you a bit.” 

It was only then that the real 
potentialities of Mac’s inventive- 
ness began to dawn on me, and 
they certainly sounded interesting, 
Then he broke off on another tack. 

“Boy, go up and tell the 
Captain I want to see him.” 

“Good God, man, you cannot 
expect the Captain to come down 
when we are just leaving port; it 
will be at least an hour before we 
are in clear water.” 

*“* Oh, he’ll come all right ; he is 
an old friend of mine. Tell him it 
is Mac, San Boy.” 

Well, I was both right and 
wrong. It was half an hour before 
the Captain came in full of 
apologies, and he and Mac fell on 
each other’s necks. After the 
enthusiasm had died down, I 
gathered that the Captain had 
been in command of a transport 
during the late war. That said 
transport had stopped a torpedo 
one dark, cold, and stormy night, 
and then there was something 
about Mac turning up in a Chinese 
junk and saving the lives of the 
Captain and most of his crew. It 
was difficult to get all the facts; 
for Mac would keep interrupting 
with injunctions to “Shut up” 
or ‘“‘ Have another beer,” and 
whether this was due to becoming 
modesty, or to prevent my getting 
too inquisitive about his reasons 
for being on a Chinese junk on a 
winter night somewhere in the 
Yellow Sea with a war on, was not 
quite clear. Admittedly, ordinary 
and more comfortable means of 
transport on the Yellow Sea were 
very limited during the war, but 
for all that I can hardly imagine 
Mac being on that junk for pleas- 
ure, but there was no doubt the 
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Captain was pleased that he had 
turned up. 

It was not long before he excused 
himself, for the Shimonoseki-Fusan 
ferry service at night is not all joy 
for the skipper. Mac, on the other 


Now if we had gone on by the 
morning train from Fusan as I 
wished we should have been 
spared much tribulation, but we 
had a Korean agent in Fusan, and 
John Henry insisted that we must 
see him. He wished to impress 
upon him the enormity of his 
offence in not taking larger quan- 
tities of his products, and to give 
him a hint that a change in agents 
might become necessary if he 
failed to respond. Mac also had 
something to do in Fusan, so it 
was arranged that we should join 
forces again for the night train. 
As far as John Henry and I were 
concerned, it was not a successful 


day. The agent, who, apart from 
his own language, spoke but a 
bare smattering of Japanese, was 


frankly pessimistic about the 
business outlook, and put forward 
some quite well-reasoned arguments 
why neither modern sales methods 
nor the products of John Henry’s 
company could be expected to 
go down in any large quantities 
in his territory. John Henry dis- 
agreed, and quoted at large from 
his loose-leaf book. The Korean 
had not got a loose-leaf book, but 
he did have a loose tongue; and, 
as in moments of excitement he 
tended to forget his Japanese and 
lapse into his native language, my 
task as interpreter was not easy. 
The meeting broke up in disorder 
when John Henry realised that 
there was no chance of an immedi- 
ate order, and it was good to get 
back to the Fusan Hotel and have 
@ decent dinner. There we found 
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hand, showed all the symptoms of 
wanting to make a night of it. He 
was almost rude when I spoke about 
turning in, but, with another day 
in John Henry’s company facing 
me, I had to make a firm stand. 


Mac looking pleased with himself, 
and it was evident that there had 
been no disappointment about his 
day. 

The train left Fusan soon after 
eight, and about two hours later, 
while we were thinking about 
turning in, it suddenly stopped. 
So suddenly indeed that a three- 
striped railway official sitting on 
the other side of the carriage 
was thrown down the length 
of it and fetched up hard against 
the door at the end. We picked 
him up, made sure he was 
intact, and then Mac and I went 
out to investigate, while John 
Henry remained behind uttering 
protests. It was cold outside, 
about zero F. at a round guess, 
and there was plenty of snow. 
What had happened was interest- 
ing. We had just run through a 
small station, and on the far side 
the train had fallen victim to a 
pointsman. I do not think that a 
pointsman at a wayside station in , 
Korea leads a very exciting life, 
and it is more than probable that 
he gets very little money. Perhaps 
he thought to vary the monotony 
of things a little, or possibly he 
just came over all intelligent and 
wanted to find out what would 
happen if he pushed a switch over 
in the opposite direction to that 
which it usually occupied when 
express trains were passing. As a 
result the train, instead of proceed- 
ing along the main line in a proper 
and orderly manner, was deflected 
on to a siding. This siding ended 
at a stout pair of buffers, which, 
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while perfectly good buffers and 
quite capable of withstanding a 
kick from an errant freight-car, 
had never been designed to resist 
the onslaught of an express train 
travelling at about fifty miles an 
hour. So the buffers vanished into 
space, and when we arrived it was 
to find the locomotive wallowing 
at a drunken angle in a snow- 
covered field hissing off steam in 
protest and looking very much 
ashamed of itself. The mail and 
baggage car which followed was 
also in the field, the two succeeding 
carriages were no more than 
derailed, while the rest of the train 
was still on the track. Nobody 
was hurt, so it could not be 
called a serious accident; but 
still it was one likely to cause con- 
siderable delay. As there was 
nothing we could do to help, Mac 
and I went back to our carriage 
to find John Henry seething with 
indignation. Here were all his 
plans and comfort upset by a lot 
of fools who did not even know 
how to run a railway properly. 
No wonder he could do no business 
in such a God-forsaken country. 
Who was going to compensate him 
for loss of time, shock, and damage 
to his nervous system, and. he 
glared at us in turn as if we were 
to blame. Mac addressed him 
with soothing sarcasm and sug- 
gested a number of absurd remedies 
and solutions, which reduced him 
to sulky silence. 

The guard told us that a relief 
train was on the way, but he 
was not very definite when it 
could be expected. Meanwhile, 
with the locomotive out of com- 
mission, it was not long before 
the steam heat died down, and 
then with surprising suddenness 
we found the carriage was cold, 
and it got colder and colder till 
the time came when we were 
sitting huddied up in our coats 
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and all the other wraps we could 
muster and still feeling cold. It 
was three in the morning before 
that relief train turned up, and 
then it consisted of nothing but 
@ few third-class carriages. Mac 
and I being hardened citizens were 
not particular, but how John 
Henry did hate those third-class 
carriages. Admittedly they had 
hard wooden seats with hard 
straight backs and were quite 
innocent of upholstery, but we 
were warm again, and for that 
small mercy he should have been 
grateful. Of course it meant 
herding in with the Korean pas- 
sengers, and Koreans in the mass 
have their drawbacks. For in- 
stance, they know nothing of that 
great redeeming trait of the Japan- 
ese, the daily bath. Very few 
Koreans ever take a bath, and in 
@ steam-heated third-class carriage 
this fact is liable to make itself 
obvious. They also scratch, often 
and with great energy, and talk 
in high-pitched voices by the hour, 
especially when excited, and a 
railway accident was a major 
excitement in the life of the average 
Korean. Soin one way and another 
the rest of the night was the 
reverse of peaceful. 

The relief train was not an 
express. It was slow and stopped 
at every station, so when morning 
came, instead of being in Keijo, 
it found us still somewhere in the 
snow-covered wilds of Korea. 


, There was no dining-car, and that 


was the moment when, after a 
whole night of steady complaints, 
John Henry must needs start 
demanding things  vociferously. 
He wanted his bath, he wanted 
his breakfast, a hot one, and 
he wanted to know the where- 
abouts of the nearest hotel. 
Mac laughed mirthlessly, waved 
his hand round the overcrowded 
carriage and the surrounding land- 
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scape, and suggested that John 
Henry take his comfort, his hot 
bath, and his breakfast out of that. 
He also added a few pungent 
observations about unreasonable 
people when faced with unavoid- 
able circumstances. Once again 
John Henry subsided into the 
sulks, from which he did not 
emerge till we reached Keijo late 
in the afternoon, and then he went 
straight to bed. 

I would have been quite willing 
to go to bed myself after some 
dinner, but the tireless Mac would 
have none of it. It was not that 
he had any particular plans, but 
just that he did not want to go to 
bed and he did not want to sit 
up alone, so we adjourned to the 
billiard-room, where he proceeded 
to beat me badly at pin-pool. Ido 
not mind being beaten at pin-pool 
in the ordinary way, for nobody 
could call it a serious game; but 
Mac was a perfect wizard with a 
cue, and with the way he kept 
scoring I hardly ever had a chance 
to make a stroke. Luckily for my 
self-respect there came a diversion. 
Without any warning the doors 
swung open and in rushed a small 
group of men who, from their 
general demeanour, lack of manners, 
untidiness, and cameras and flash- 
lights, could only be the Japanese 
gentlemen of the Press. By nature 
of his calling a reporter has to be 
persistent, but the Japanese go a 
good deal further than that. They 
seem to have learned their trade in 
the United States, and then stepped 
it up about fifty per cent. To 
them nothing is sacred if they 
scent anything which looks like 
news. They loosed off a couple of 
flashes before we realised what 
was happening, and then pounced 
on us like a lot of famished 
vultures. 

“Ah, you are gentlemen on 
accident train ?” 


This was fired off in halting 
English by the spokesman, and 
answered in fluent Japanese by 
Mac, and what followed was 
amusing. They had picked up 
bits of information and were 
anxious to piece them into a 
story. Mac was quite ready to 
have a little fun at their expense, 
but was not prepared to be sacri- 
ficed to make a newspaper story. 
He never was @ man to court 
publicity ; all of his deeds, good, 
bad, and indifferent, were done by 
stealth, and on the rare occasions 
when his name got into the papers 
it was through no fault of 
his. So he settled them round 
the table, and in his inimitable 
way promised to tell them every- 
thing, and ended up by telling them 
exactly nothing. He talked about 
every topic under the sun except 
the accident, and got them so 
interested that they seemed to 
have quite forgotten what they 
had come about. They left mellow 
and satisfied, but I wondered what 
sort of story they could have 
made up out of the tripe with 
which Mac had regaled them. 

We remained in Keijo three or 
four days. I had some routine 
work to attend to which took up a 
good part of my time, while John 
Henry took up the rest. It was 
necessary to prove to him that 
things in Keijo were not quite 
as they are in other parts of the 
world, and that if orders were not 
forthcoming in a steady stream, 
it was not through any fault 
of ours or the Koreans, but simply 
due to economic, political, and 
geographic conditions. It took a 
long time to make John Henry 
see this, and to judge by some of 
his actions after he got back home, 
I still doubt if I quite succeeded. 

During this time we did not see 
very much of Mac. He was busy 
in mysterious comings and goings 
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of his own, and when I did see 
him he was always in intimate talk 
with either Japanese or Koreans 
with heads close together and a 
general air of conspiracy. One 
evening I found him in the 
bar-room with an assorted party of 
three Japanese and four Koreans. 
Documents were being read and 
signed, and I caught a glimpse 
of substantial sums in _ bank- 
notes changing hands. There 
was an air of satisfaction, not to 
say festivity, round that table 
which went to show that a deal 
had reached a successful climax. 
Later, when the others had de- 
parted, Mac came and slapped 
me on the back (I have mentioned 
already that he was heavy-handed) 
and asked me to have a drink. 

* Well, old son, I am going back 
tomorrow. This has been a pretty 
good trip for me.” 

** Glad to hear it, Mac. Have you 
covered expenses ?” 

** Expenses my foot, I’ve made 

-’ and he named a sum that 
made my mouth water, but I did 
not press him for details, knowing 
he was more likely to talk if left 
alone. 

“Remember that old power- 
plant in Hiroshima that has been 
lying idle for years ?” 

* Yes, I do.” 


“Well, I have just sold it to 
those Koreans. They are going 
to bring it over here and light up 
some small town in the interior.” 

“What, and you mean to tell 
me that you have got in between 
the Japanese and Koreans on a 
deal like that and made a packet 
out of it?” 

He nodded and grinned smugly. 

“Well, Mac, you are even a 
greater man than I thought you 
were.” 

** And when are you going back, 
laddie ?” 

“T have got to go on to Ping 
Yang tomorrow to see an agent of 
ours, and I shall go straight back 
from there.” 

“Taking the Bad Smell with 
you?” 

“No fear; there is nothing for 
him to do there, so you can have 
his company back to Tokyo if you 
like.” 

At that point John Henry came 
in, and I considered it a fitting 
moment to tell him of my plans, 
and almost reconciled him and 
Mac to the idea of going back 
together. Isay almost; for, while 
John Henry was enthusiastic, Mac 
was just resigned. However, it 
seemed a satisfactory arrangement 
to me, so in the morning I went on 
my way and left them to it. 


Ir, 


My job in Ping Yang kept me 
there overnight, and when looking 
up @ train back to Fusan the next 
day I remembered it was Friday 
and had @ brain-wave. Some time 
before the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, that very efficient octopus 
which controls the communications 
and most other things in that part 
of the world, had decided to try 
and divert the ‘Trans - Siberian 
traffic over their own system to 
Dairen and Fusan instead of letting 





the Russians take it on to 
Vladivostock. The decision made, 
they set to work to carry it out 
with characteristic thoroughness. 
They would put on trains which 
would make the travelling public 
sit up and take notice, first-class 
only, and de luxe in every sense 
of the term. They placed the order 
with the Pullman Company, giving 
them carte blanche in the matter 
of cost, only stipulating that they 
turned out something just a little 
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better than had ever been built 
before. When these trains came 
into service it was generally agreed 
that the §S.M.R. had excelled 
itself. To come off the rather 
dingy Siberian train at Chanchun 
and step into the spotless and 
sumptuous 8.M.R. express was an 
experience which never failed to 
impress travellers, who often feel- 
ingly expressed the wish that the 
§.M.R., had the running of the 
trains all the way to Moscow. 
Then came the revolution, and 
the Trans-Siberian ceased to 
function so far as international 
passengers were concerned, but the 
S.M.R. continued to run their 
train once a week, though there 
was hardly any traffic left to justify 
it. Friday was the day it passed 
through Ping Yang, so the fancy 
took me to travel on it back to 
Fusan. The station people were 
surprised when I asked them to 
reserve me a berth on the express, 
pointing out that I could get about 
five hours more travel on the 
ordinary train at less expense. 
However, I gained my point, and 
shortly after three that afternoon 
stood waiting on the platform for 
the train. It drew in smoothly 
and with dignity, and it made a 
very fine sight with its great 
Pacific locomotive, cleaned and 
polished up to exhibition standard, 
followed by five long sleek carriages 
finished in dark green and gold. As 
it stopped, out jumped a young 
army of attendants in smart blue 
uniforms, who began a quite un- 
necessary polishing of already spot- 
less windows, handles, and railings. 
A resplendent personage labelled 
Chef-de-train approached, saluted, 
bowed, and then asked me to 
condescend to follow him. He led 
me to the polished steps of a sleep- 
ing-car, where he handed me over 
to two boys in white jackets who, 
with more bows, conducted me 
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down a softly carpeted corridor. 
They ushered me into a luxurious 
compartment which they indicated 
was my sitting-room, and then 
opened a door into an adjoining 
one which was to be my bedroom. 
Then with still more bows they 
departed, leaving me in lonely 
state, and as we were not due to 
start for a few minutes I got out 
again to have a look at the train. 
It consisted of a mail and luggage 
car, a diner, and three first-class 
sleeping-cars,its exclusiveness being 
indicated by the fact that it could 
only accommodate forty - eight 
passengers. I walked the length 
of it, then, struck by a sudden 
thought, walked back again. Yes, 
it certainly looked like it. Then I 
took a glance along the platform, 
and it really seemed as if my 
unspoken hopes were to be realised. 
The time came for departure. The 
station-master emerged from his 
office, walked up to and saluted 
the guard. The guard saluted the 
Chef -de-train. All three then 
saluted me, and “‘ Would I kindly 
condescend ?” with a compre- 
hensive wave of white - gloved 
hands towards the train. I then 
realised that I had become the 
cynosure of every eye on that 
platform as, with what I hoped 
was the nonchalance of one accus- 
tomed to such things, I boarded 
my train. The whistle blew, there 
was an orgy of saluting from both 
train and platform, and then we 
drew smoothly out of the station ; 
and as I sank back on the luxuri- 
ously sprung seat of my sitting- 
room it was to know, with a 
feeling of great wellbeing, that the 
dream of a lifetime had come true. 

‘I do not think I am any more 
of a snob than the average man, 
but a little ambition I had secretly 
cherished up to that time was to 
travel by special train. Not that 
it had ever seemed likely to be 
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realised ; for quite apart from the 
expense, which was prohibitive, it 
was one of those things that were 
not done on the Japanese railway 
system. The Emperor had a 
special train, of course, Princes, 
Cabinet Ministers, and victorious 
Generals and Admirals might rise 
to the dignity of a reserved carriage, 
but for ordinary mortals such 
luxuries were unknown. And here 
was I by a freak of luck with one 
of the finest trains in the world 
at my disposal for a fifteen-hour 
journey. It was a grand and 
glorious feeling. The Chef-de-train 
came in a little later and remarked 
on the strange occurrence. Never 
before had it happened ; for, even 
if ordinary travellers were lacking, 
there were always a certain number 
of high Government or railway 
officials glad to take advantage of 
the amenities of the weekly express. 
The train itself was a dream of 
tasteful and restrained luxury. 
The carpets and upholstery were 
dark green, the panelling rich 
mahogany, and the fittings all of 
oxydised silver. What it must 
have cost I would not like to say, 
but it had been built in those 
spacious days of the S.M.R. when 
they could do no wrong, and when 
if anything was wanted, no matter 
how lavish, it was just a matter of 
signing an order. 

We rolled along quietly and 
smoothly,. while I sat there in 
solitary glory revelling in it all. 
I can well fancy that many people 
would have been bored. They 
would have wanted three other 
men to play bridge with, or some 
chattering females to liven things 
up, but so far as I was concerned 
everything was just as it should be, 
and I would not have changed 
places with the Governor-General 
of Korea. I went into the dining- 
car, a flawless symphony of ivory- 
white ceiling, huge plate - glass 


windows, and perfect table appoint- 
ments. I had my choice of twenty- 
four seats with four waiters to 
serve me with afternoon tea, and 
there was no scamping in any way, 
everything was in full working 
order—lights, steam heat, flowers 
on the tables, and all the rest of it. 
I asked the head waiter if there 
was sufficient food to see us through 
to Fusan, and he replied in all 
seriousness that there should be 
enough. Questioned further, he 
came out with the amazing infor- 
mation that on every trip they 
stocked up with full rations for 
the forty-eight passengers, and 
that the bulk of this was discarded 
at the end of the journey and 
replaced by fresh. It was magnifi- 
cent, but hardly economic. Back 
to my luxurious quarters again, 
and I sat there in the waning 
afternoon watching the snow- 
covered, desolate, and poverty- 
stricken Korean landscape flitting 
past the plate-glass windows, and 
pondered on the incongruity of 
it all. Here was this magnificent 
train, which must have cost as 
much as dozens of the miserable 
Korean villages which we were 
passing so contemptuously every 
few miles, running practically 
empty, and to what purpose? 
Something in the way of cattle 
trucks would have been more 
appropriate to the surroundings. 
Then a thought occurred to me, 
and I played with a silver and 
ivory bell-push, which brought one 
of my attendants hastening in. 

“Boy, any luggage or parcels 
being carried on this train ?” 

“No, sir, no luggage of any kind 
except your own.” 

** Any mail ?”’ 

** No, sir, all the mail goes by the 
ordinary train now.” 

I dismissed him with fitting 
dignity. So that was all right. 
For one horrid moment I had had 
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the thought that there might have 
been mail or luggage on board, in 
which case, of course, it would not 
have been quite my train. But 
now I knew it was all mine, and 
settled back to my opulent musings 
again. Night was closing in with 
signs of more snow, and the out- 
look through the windows became 
more dismal than ever. The boy 
came in softly, drew down the 
curtains, turned on several cun- 
ningly placed lights, examined the 
thermostat to see that the tempera- 
ture was correct, asked if there was 
anything I wanted, and then with- 
drew. The train ran on smoothly 
and almost in silence, so beautifully 
was it sprung and insulated from 
all outside influences. A tap at 


the door and the Chef-de-train 
presented himself. 

“Is everything quite all right, 
sir? Please let me know if there 
is anything you wish attended to. 
We reach Keijo at nine o’clock, and 
Fusan at seven tomorrow morning.” 


Then came the head waiter, 
complete with menu, to ask at 
what time I would like my dinner. 
Would the table dhéte be satis- 
factory, or would I like something 
prepared specially? Perhaps I 
would like a cocktail and hors- 
deuvre served in my room first ? 
That important preliminary having 
been attended to by two waiters 
and with much ceremony, I made 
my state progress to the dining- 
room, only regretting that I had 
not got a dinner-jacket with me. 
Everything was on too opulent a 
scale for a tweed suit. The dining- 
car had been transformed. Blinds 
were all down and the place was 
@ blaze of light, with the added 
touch of rose-shaded lamps on 
each table. The dinner was per- 
fectly cooked and served, but 
again the note of incongruity forced 
itself upon me. This train was 
definitely out of place. Instead of 
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running through the wilds of a 
desolate country like Korea it 
should have been on its way to the 
Riviera, or to one of the romantic 
capitals of Southern Europe. It 
only needed a beautiful blonde 
spy, @ couple of sinister agents 
provocateurs, a stray Grand Duke 
or two, and, of course, Mr E. 
Phillips Oppenheim to work out 
the plot, and the whole thing 
would have been complete. So 
musing I consumed a cup of coffee 
and a liqueur and went back to 
my room. 
We reached Keijo, where there 
was a fifteen-minute stop, and 
once again the spit and polish 
brigade went over every accessible 
point, though, as it was so late, 
there hardly seemed any necessity 
for such excessive zeal. The 
station staff looked at me curiously 
as I paced the platform, then the 
signal was given, and once again 
we rolled out quietly into the night. 
It was very peaceful sitting there 
in my comfortable little room, 
gently swayed by the motion of, 
the train, apart from which there 
was nothing to show that we were 
travelling. I thought they would 
have detached the other two. 
sleeping-cars at Keijo, but no. - 
The orders evidently were that the 
train must travel complete the 
whole way, so here was I with 
a@ plethora of accommodation. I 
began to understand the feelings 
of the unfortunate millionaires who, 
with enormous mansions, have still 
not discovered any way in which 
they can occupy more than one 
room at atime. I did toy with the 
idea of spending a few hours in 
each of my sleeping-cars, but that 
would have meant getting up twice 
during the night, which would have 
been a nuisance. I had no great 
desire for sleep, since it seemed 
@ pity to waste so much of my 
great thrill in several hours of un- 
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consciousness. Still, in the mean- 
time two boys had come along and 
fixed up a most sleep-inviting bed 
in the adjoining room, and I had 
to remember that the staff would 
consider it incumbent on them to 
remain up till I had retired. I 
went out into the corridor and let 
down a window for a last look at 
the great outside. We were run- 
ning through a narrow valley, with 
bare gaunt hills on each side and a 
river between. The great Pyle 
head-light on the locomotive cut a 
swath of silvery radiance through 
the night for over a mile ahead, 
bringing out every detail of the 
scene in brilliant outline, while 
behind this beacon the gleaming, 
polished train followed in compact 
procession. It must have been a 
fine sight for anybody who hap- 
pened to be out so late at night. 
Then I turned in reluctantly, 
switched off the last of my many 
lights, and was soon lulled to sleep 
by the gentle rocking of My Special 
Train. 

We reached the Fusan Pier sharp 
at seven o'clock, after they had 
served me with an early breakfast 
in the dining-car, and I was bowed 
off the train in great style by the 
entire staff. It would have been 
very effective if I could have ended 
this account by saying that I was 
the only passenger on the Shiragi 
Maru from Fusan to Shimonoseki, 
but truth forbids. The ordinary 
train had arrived about half an 
hour earlier and had dumped a full 
complement of firsts, seconds, and 
thirds into the steamer, and there- 
after all these good people had to 
wait till my train arrived. It was 
an impressive, if somewhat embar- 
rassing business walking alone 
across the wide pier and having 
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to listen to the buzz of excited 
comment on who the distinguished 
passenger could be, and then 
having the gangway withdrawn the 
moment I was on board. Still, 
they might have had a red carpet 
across the pier, and in that small 
Omission, considering all the regal 
treatment which had gone before, 
I cannot help but feel that I had a 
minor grievance. 

As I stepped on board I was 
surprised to be confronted by Mac 
and John Henry, whom I had 
fully expected to be twenty-four 
hours ahead of me on their way 
to Tokyo. 

“Man,” said Mac, “did you 
come down alone on that train ?” 

What John Henry said will not 
bear printing. 

Their reasons for indignation are 
understandable, since they knew 
nothing about the Friday special 
train, and had come down on the 
ordinary one, which had been very 
crowded indeed. All of Mac’s wiles 
and blandishments and offers of 
bribery and corruption, with in- 
tensive storming on the part of 
John Henry, had failed to procure 
for them anything more than the 
privilege of sitting on their own 
suitcases in the corridor of a 
second-class carriage, and that was 
how they had spent their night. 
It was no consolation at all when 
I told them that I could have 
provided them with a whole sleep- 
ing-car each on my train if only I 
had known of their predicament. 
Just to rub it in— 

“Well, Mac, I may not have 
mastered the art of stopping 
express trains in Japan, but you 
must admit that I do know how 
to get hold of special trains in 
Korea.”” 





ODD JOBS. 


BY IAN 


Muc#u as I dislike Aden, and it 
has not a lot that is likable, it can 
at least produce wonderful sun- 
rises. The light of dawn is followed 
into the sky by an enormous 
scarlet sun, which disperses the 
early mists. But it also banishes 
the early breeze and the last 
vestiges of coolness, so that the 
peaks of Little Aden, the town 
and the endless sands of the 
mainland, bake and glitter in the 
fierce heat. The harbour lies 
without a ripple, and ashore there 
seems to be no shadow of escape 
from the blistering atmosphere. It 
becomes a furnace. 

Aboard, creeping along the burn- 
ing decks in the scanty lee of the 
superstructure, clad only in shorts 
and sandals, we went about our 
work panting and perspiring. Yet 
here we were stuck, awaiting 
sailing orders, and eager for sea 
with its prospect of a breeze. 

When British troops were landed 
in Greece I foresaw in the near 
future an evacuation, and since 
we were rather at a loose end, 
volunteered my ship as a suitable 
unit for this purpose. Admittedly 
I did this chiefly in the hopes of 
escaping to the Mediterranean and 
once and for all leaving the crazy 
heat of the Gulf and the Red Sea ; 
but the offer was not accepted. 

Instead I was asked if I could 
tow a dredger to Berbera, where 
it was urgently required for deep- 
ening the harbour. I found the 
dredger, small though it was, 
rather a problem; for they had, 
to save time at the other end, 
shipped the buckets, making it 
top-heavy. She drew eight feet 
of water, but her topsides soared 
into the sky, and I knew we could 
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manage it only in very calm 
weather. With the dredger I had 
to escort a tug towing two lighters, 
and I realised that the speed of my 
flotilla would not exceed five knots 
under good conditions. 

The vessels belonged to the 
Tilbury Dredging Company, and 
I was to take eight of their officials. 
With some adjustment of our 
accommodation I was able to do 
this, but when on top of it they 
required me to take fifty-five 
Somalis, I objected. I had no 
suitable food ; no sanitary arrange- 
ments. To this the Staff replied 
that I had volunteered to bring 
off two thousand troops from 
Greece, so what on earth could be 
the objection to fifty-five Somalis 
—and in the end I took them. As 
a matter of fact they were well 
disciplined and well behaved. Their 
first move on board was to scrounge 
some soap and begin washing 
themselves and all their clothes, 
an operation that only ended with 
our arrival at Berbera, which to 
most of them was home. 

As for the tow, it took us some 
three hours to adjust the towing 
gear to my satisfaction; for the 
original chain towing-bridle had 
disappeared ‘and we had to rig 
one with the only hawser available, 
a 24-inch wire. This was not 
strong enough for the job, but 
as the towing bitts were untrust- 
worthy we had no other means. 
Using a very short length of tow, 
and by increasing the speed 
gradually, we worked up to four 
and a half knots in the calm sea. 

As the breeze increased and a 
short beam sea developed, I grew 
somewhat troubled; even the 
Dredger Company officials thought 
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the betting was against getting 
her across, but the very shortness 


of the tow held her up and she- 


kept perfectly to heel. Occasion- 
ally the sea broke over her, trying 
to force her to leeward, but though 
there was no man on board her she 
steered a steady course in our wake. 

Far off we picked up the high 
land behind Berbera on the second 
day, and found we had slightly 
overestimated our leeway, the 
chief difficulty to navigation in 
tow. Soon we were headed for the 
harbour, and sighted a ship coming 
out to pass on opposite courses. 
We identified her as one of our 
three surviving sister ships which 
we had not seen since fitting out 
at the beginning of the war. As 
she drew near we saw she was 
crowded with Italian prisoners of 
war, and the two ships’ companies 
cheered each other as they passed. 
They must have wondered to see 
so many brightly turbaned heads 
along our ship’s side. 

Ahead of us now, Berbera lay 
gleaming white against a hinter- 
land of scrub-covered sandhills 
rising gradually to the mountains 
standing clear-cut and blue against 
the evening glow. A vast sandspit 
running parallel to the shore 
guards the harbour, and although 
the sun was setting the whole place 
shimmered in heat, and the white 
buildings, in their emerald setting 
of trees, were distorted in mirage 
as if seen through faulty glasses. 

The high white Residency, flying 
the Union Jack once more, showed 
@ gaping hole where the shells of 
British ships had struck. Indeed 
all the damage by gun-fire in the 
whole town had been caused by 
our own ships in the evacuation. 
The Italians had advanced upon 
an empty town. They in their 
turn had caused damage, but only 
by their incredible dirtiness and 
by a good deal of pillage and rape. 


As no arrangements had been 
made to receive my passengers 
ashore, they remained on board 
another night. I promised the 
local authorities to take some two 
hundred and fifty prisoners of war 
back to Aden the next day. 
Already they had fourteen thou- 
sand in camp, and were only too 
delighted to get rid of any of them, 
for with each action in Abyssinia 
thousands more rolled in. These 
were Italians, not native troops, 
and struck me as being extremely 
well clothed and shod. They 
looked well nourished and fit, and, 
considering all things, cheerful. 

The Senior Naval Officer and 
his assistant who had come off to 
the ship, very kindly asked me to 
lunch the next day to have a look 
round the town. They were 
messing with a battalion of the 
Punjabis. As at Aden, the cool 
of the morning evaporated with 
the rising of the sun, and soon 
that glassy shimmer lay over the 
whole scene, and I decided I would 
not land until I had to. But 
some of the crew were able to get 
@ run ashore with their cameras 
and an optimism which extended 
as far as cold beer. I hoped they 
would find it ! 

When I finally did step.ashore at 
the broken-down jetty the heat hit 
me as suddenly as if a furnace door 
had been opened. It was scorching. 

Crowds of Somalis were repairing 
the piers and roads. They are 
lazy and intractable workers giving 
frequent trouble. I wondered why 
on earth some use was not made 
of the fourteen thousand prisoners 
idling in camp, and thought some- 
what bitterly of our own prisoners 
slaving in far-off Poland. 

I, and the two officers with me, 
managed to get a lift in a passing 
car, and were quickly borne to the 
Mess of the Punjabis, where we as 
quickly sought the shelter of thick 
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walls and shuttered verandahs. 
But here were flies everywhere, 
black and persistent, defying Flit 
and swatters. One could kill 
over @ dozen at a blow, only for 
more to take their place. How 
infinitely annoying can the common 
fly become in numbers ! 

However, we drank cold beer 
in cheery company and almost 
forgot these pests. I had known 
two battalions of this famous 
regiment in the old days in China, 
and we had much to discuss of 
half-forgotten men and places, so 
the time passed quickly. I asked 
the soldiers how they amused 
themselves when they had the 
time, and found their chief hobby 
was shooting. 

“‘Beg, borrow, or steal a gun 
next time you come over,” the 
Colonel told me, “and we'll give 
you all the shooting you want, 
from sand-grouse to buck.” 

Shooting was, I admitted, the 
only. thing that would bring me 
back to Berbera of my own free 
will, and alas! my gun was buried in 
the wreckage of my house at home. 

It struck me as pathetic that 
their idea of a jaunt was a trip 
to Aden and an opportunity to 
dance. Dancing in Aden, if one 
is keen enough to tackle it, means 
queuing up to wait for a partner 
among a very few women, then 
dancing on @ hard floor to an 
indifferent band. 

I immediately offered to take 
some of them across if they could 
find their own way back, but it 
was too risky an offer for them to 
accept. Instead, I asked if they 
would like to come on board and 
see us off, and to my surprise they 
all volunteered. There was a 
short delay to detail an unwilling 
duty officer, and the rest, piling 
into cars and lorries, followed us 
down to the jetty. 

On board I found four more of 
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their officers who had lunched 
there, and an entente took place 
till all my prisoners were aboard 
and it was time to sail. We 
turned out of the narrow harbour 
without difficulty and laid a straight 
course for Aden in a calm sea with 
@ very welcome offshore breeze. 
I went aft to where we had stowed 
the prisoners and saw that they 
had made themselves at home 
under scraps of awnings, and were 
busily filling their water-bottles at 
the only ice-cold water tap in the 
ship. With two twin Lewis-guns 
looking down on them I did not 
expect, nor did I get, any trouble. 

In the wardroom were the only 
two officers with the party, perhaps 
a shade depressed, but displaying 
perfect manners. We conversed in 
French, our only mutual language, 
and learnt a certain amount about 
them. All had been resident in 
Italian East Africa; their homes, 
wives, and children were still there, 
and for the British protection of 
these against the natives they 
appeared extremely grateful. They 
had not desired war, these home- 
steaders, only peace to develop 
their farms and raise their families. 
They had more in common with 
their British neighbours in British 
Somaliland and Kenya than with 
their own people at home. These 
men had been taken prisoner at 
Harrar and were of a good type, 
but obviously not at all keen on 
fighting. 

They were glad to escape from 
their hot, fly-infested camp at 
Berbera, and revelled in the brief 
sea trip with its cool breeze. They 
were to be even luckier than that, 
these two hundred and fifty men 
chosen haphazard from fourteen 
thousand, as they discovered on 
arrival at Aden; for there, 
next to us, a troopship .was 
loading more Italian prisoners. 
When I was able to tell them 
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they were sailing almost immedi- 
ately in the troopship, all was 
song and laughter once more. 
They were off to Kenya and they 
were delighted. As they carried 
their baggage into the lighter and 
finally left us, they burst into song 
as one man. Previously hidden 
instruments, guitars, ukuleles, and 
even brass, came into view for 
the first time to accompany their 
voices. A final cheer, and our own 
‘thumbs-up’ sign instead of the 
raised hand, and they were gone. 


Without having time to fuel we 
were sent back to the Perim Patrol, 
and for once we were glad to go, 
since off Perim we could expect 
a steady breeze all the time. But 
it did seem more lonely; for 
the dhow patrol had been with- 
drawn and only a Free French 
escort vessel was in sight, patrolling 
off Dumeira Island. Merchant 
ships passed up and down the 
Straits at odd hours of the day and 
night, recalling to us a world we 
had almost forgotten, as might a 
stretch of country outside to a 
prisoner behind iron bars. One of 
these ships reminded me strongly 
of the peaceful pre-war summers. 
- How many times had I seen this 
vast liner steaming gracefully up 
Spithead on her way to South- 
ampton, so obviously proud of her 
queenship of the Atlantic! Gone 
was her painted beauty, but her 
dingy, rust-streaked sides could 
not hide her queenly grace and 
pride. A grand ship. 

Unexpectedly we were recalled 
to Aden, and I felt sure that some 
other odd job would be waiting 
for us. We had already had two, 
and these things always run in 
threes. What would it be? On 
arrival I dashed ashore and dis- 
covered that we were to escort a 
damaged cruiser across the Indian 
Ocean to Bombay. I also heard 


details of the Cornwall’s action 
with the German raider, caught 
red-handed on the trade routes, 
Later a supply ship was taken 
and a Norwegian prize recaptured, 
Another fourteen thousand tons 
for us, and the added loss of g 
ten thousand ton raider to the 
enemy. Splendid work ! 

That night a curious thing 
happened to me. We were sitting 
round a table on the tiled verandah 
of the club, the sea lapping gently 
against the stonework. It had 
grown dark; for I had watched 
the glorious sunset darken to a 
deep sepia, and now the, vast 
moon gleamed pale among the 
stars. It was too dark to make 
out anybody but one’s nearest 
neighbour, and I was still gazing 
to the west when I caught a frag- 
ment of conversation. 

I did not know who was speak- 
ing; it was no one I knew, but I 
had caught my own name. The 
voice was rather surly. “A yarn 
in Blackwood’s by Ian Bott—no, 
as you were, Ian Scott. It was 
called ‘Return to Harbour,’ and 
it seemed to me to be rather a 
song and dance from the Silent 
Navy over a bombing. After all, 
we've all been bombed.” 

Another voice chippedin. ‘“‘ The 
only bombing you’ve seen, George, 
was by home-made bombs from 
Italian aircraft which fell five 
miles away. Apparently the Navy 
is too silent for you, or you'd 
realise that but for them you 
wouldn’t be here.” 

George was far from silenced. 
“He needn’t have talked so much 
about hismen and his wretched ship. 
It was like an Italian war report.” 

I butted in. 

“There must be many different 
urges to tell a story,” I said, “ all 
of them giving a different point 
of view to the same theme. Now 
I happen to know how that par- 
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ticular story came to be written, and 
[ll tell you if you care to listen.” 
“Go ahead,” he said tersely, 
and in the darkness the others 
settled more comfortably in their 
chairs, sipping their long drinks. 
“The fellow who wrote that 
yarn,” I told him, “had seven 
long hours of work and worry, 
prayer and swearing, joking and 
driving before he got his ship into 
harbour after the bombing. He 
was suffering from lack of sleep, 
lack of food, and loss of blood. 
Shock also must have been present, 
for one of his officers passed out 
cold that night from nothing else. 
“The next morning, early, he 
was checking through the casualty 
list; and it was a pretty grim 
one. You know the kind of thing. 
‘A. B. Brown—Missing’; and 
somebody would say, ‘No, sir— 
killed. I saw his head.’ ‘Stoker 
P. O. Smith—Missing.’ ‘ Killed, 


sir. He’s still down below in No. 2 
boiler room.’ Not a nice job. 


“ In the middle of all this he was 
told that the C.-in-C. was at the 
top of the dry dock. He (this 
bloke) had no cap and no tie, and 
was wearing a borrowed blue 
shirt, and the last thing he wanted 
to do was to meet his admiral 
when he looked like a summer 
tripper. As he had no cap he 
couldn’t salute, and he tried to 
apologise for his rig. The Admiral 
brushed thisaside. ‘I’ve just come 
down here to shake you by the 
hand,’ he said, ‘not to worry you.’ 

“He went on with his task, 
heartened by those few words, 
and for two days was busy making 
out reports. Air raids came to 
interrupt the work both by day 
and by night. With letters to write 
to each next of kin, and visits to 
hospital fpr X-ray and operations, 
he was left little time for leisure. 

“Then followed the afternoon 
when he had to attend the funeral 
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of twenty-three of his men. That 
long slow march behind the muffled 
drums to the cemetery; the 
graves under the peaceful trees ; 
the crowds of silent relatives in 
their newly acquired mourning— 
all this was burnt into his 
memory. The coffins, each covered 
with a Union Jack, carried to the 
graves by seamen. Every one had 
been his shipmate. The weeping 
women, with children too young 
to understand; in each of them 
he saw his own wife, his own son. 
These were things he would never 
forget. He became aware of the 
padre’s clear voice, ‘Man that is 
born of woman... A woman 
fainted. 

“It all seemed very quiet till a 
small boy cried out, ‘ Aircraft, 
Mum !’ 

“* And indeed the hum of a large 
number of aircraft became clearer 
every second. Soon overhead came 
the rattle of machine-guns as our 
fighters engaged, and the heavy 
roar of anti-aircraft guns. The 
crash of bombs added to the 
terrific uproar, but through it all 
the voice of the padre continued 
undisturbed. 

*“*Qoh! They’ve got one!’ 
screamed the small boy happily, 
and the shadow of a falling bomber 
fell over the graveside. Its crew 
far above were swaying dots 
beneath their parachutes, even as 
the bomber crashed into the side 
of a farmhouse at the end of the 
cemetery and burst into roaring 
flame. 

“That was at three in the after- 
noon. At half-past five that bloke 
was lying on the operating table 
before a large glass window at the 
top of the hospital. Under a local 
anzsthetic they were probing for 
steel in his face. He could feel no 
pain, but he could hear the knives 
cutting and could feel the blood 
running down his cheeks. The 
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knife was in front of his eye when 
he heard the drone of aircraft once 
more. 

**Stop!’ he cried. ‘Get me 
away from that window before 
they come.’ 

“The wailing sirens and the 
almost immediate fire of anti- 
aircraft guns told of the rapidity 
of the raid, and he was wheeled 
to the back of the theatre while 
the medical staff retired to their 
stations. 

“As he lay there in the dark 
(they had shuttered the window) 
he heard the crash of bombs, the 
roaring of the guns, and the tinkle 
of breaking glass as the large 
window fell in. 

** At last the ‘ All Clear’; the 
lights glowed and came once more 
to full brilliancy, and the medical 
staff returned to continue their 
task. But the anzsthetic had 
worn off, and they allowed him 
to go with the steel still in his face. 

** Somewhat shaken he walked a 


brisk mile to the Naval Club, where, 
over two quick drinks, he decided 
that he had reached his limits of 
endurance and must take some 


leave. The next day he was with 
his family in a quiet Dorset village, 
basking in the strong July sun. 
In a setting of pine tree and 
heather the war seemed far away. 
It was then that he wrote that 
yarn—as a tribute, a kind of 
‘Hail and farewell’ to his ship 
and his men.” 

There was silence for a moment, 
then someone shouted for a round 
of drinks. 

I turned to ‘George.’ “Give 
me your finger,” I said, and taking 
it I placed it against my cheek. 
“Do you feel that ?”’ I inquired. 

“Seems a bit knobbly.” His 
voice was hesitant and husky. 

“That,” I said, dropping his 
hand and standing up, “is the bit 
of steel they couldn’t find.” 
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At sea again, and now some 
three miles on our port quarter 
the cruiser was in tow of a tug 
and making good progress through 
@ glassy sea. Here and there a 
gentle cat’s-paw of wind ora leaping 
fish ruffled the calm surface, and 
the tall white sails of dhows stood 
up like distant lighthouses. It was 
very hot. 

On the upper deck aft we 
carried spare coal in bags for the 
tug, and, if it came to coaling her 
at sea, only the calmest weather 
would suffice. I doubted if this 
operation had been done since the 
last war, when enemy raiders such 
as the Emden and Kénigsberg were 
forced to do it of necessity. The 
monsoon was just on the break, 
and it seemed to me that it would 
have to be done soon or not at all. 
Even now a gentle swell was coming 
up, @ presage of distant wind and 
sea, and I began to have ideas of 
towing both the cruiser and the tug 
before we arrived at our destination. 
+ The cruiser could only use a 
third of her boilers, but was still 
able to steam. The tug, assisting 
the towing and the steering, was 
not using full power, but was 
necessary in case anything carried 
away. My ship was principally an 
escort against an attack by surface 
raiders, which the cruiser in her 
crippled state might be unable to 
drive off. I could also take her 
in tow myself if the worst occurred. 

The passage was made, however, 
in perfect weather with only a 
slight swell and gentle breezes. 
And we would have welcomed more 
wind ; for it was unbearably hot 
on board, especially when the ship 
was darkene1 at night. The 
temperatures, with a high wet- 
bulb, were fantastic. The cabin 
flat was 110° F., some of the messes 
130° F., and the galley 150° F. 

Day succeeded day in a blue 
vista of sea and sky. Our library 
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had been read and re-read and 
there was little to do. Exercise 
on bare steel decks without any 
awning was out of the question, 
and the canvas swimming-tank 
had long since fallen apart through 
wear and tear. The only amuse- 
ment for the ship’s company was 
the ancient naval game of Tombola, 
or House, which I let them play 
twice a week, when all hands not 
on watch took part in this 100 per 
cent gamble for a couple of hours. 

Perhaps it was not quite their 
only amusement ; for at any time 
of the day one would hear loud 
bellows of laughter rising from 
the well-decks. This was due to 
the four females we carried on 
board: Patsy, an Alsatian puppy 
(a gift from Ryan of the Perim 
Dhow Patrol); Sally, the baboon 
(a gift from the airmen we rescued) ; 
Fishcake, the Ceylonese kitten ; 
and Ferocious, a tiny black-and- 
white kitten from Aden, com- 
pleted the troupe. 

Fisheake, the senior member, 
looked exactly like one of those 
highly coloured, papier-maché Amoy 
cats, whose heads and tails nod 
continuously yet maintain an 
appearance of dignity. Patsy, 
although scared of the kittens, 
found she could bully the baboon, 
and yet these same kittens, un- 
mercifully chased and harassed by 
Sally, would always come to her 
rescue and drive off the Alsatian. 

Ferocious, the tiny scrap of 
black and white, was adopted by 
the baboon as a doll, and suffered 
as rough treatment as any doll 
in @ nursery. Occasionally when 
Sally carried out one of her con- 
tinual hunts too roughly and 
tweaked the kitten’s fur, Ferocious 
would turn and deliver a full- 
powered swing at the baboon ; but 
if anyone attempted to take her 
away Sally would scream noisily. 

In the end all four became the 
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closest friends and worked a cun- 
ning game between them. They 
had observed that when the ship’s 
company were playing Tombola 
they were completely neglected, in 
spite of all their attempts to join 
in. It certainly looked as if they 
had put their heads together, for 
they almost wrecked the last game. 

The kittens walked all over the 
scoring-cards as the men awaited 
their own numbers to be called. 
The Alsatian barked loudly 
enough to drown the voice of the 
caller, and then playfully nipped 
at the naked back of one of the 
sailors. As the infuriated man 
turned round, Sally the baboon 
sneaked his scoring-card and made 
off at high speed at a clumsy 
gallop. It was only because she 
was no climber that the scoring- 
cards were ever recovered. 


We made Bombay on the 
morning of the eleventh day. 
With our job done we should 
now have returned to Aden, but 
I had previously urged for a long- 
overdue dry-docking, and this was 
approved. We were manceuvred 
into the awkward lock and squeezed 
between the crowded wharfs into 
dry dock for a period of twenty- 
four hours. In that time they 
chipped off some two tons of shell- 
fish, scraped the bottom, and gave 
us & coat of anti-corrosive and anti- 
fouling paint. Pretty good going ! 

However, other troubles came 
to light, and we were held up for 
a few more days; immediately I 
made arrangements for the officers 
and ship’s company to live ashore. 
Only the bare, literally bare, 
watch-keepers remained on board, 
and the crew had their first oppor- 
tunity of leave in a civilised spot 
since we had touched Capetown 
months before; and not a single 
man abused the privilege. Most 
of the officers availed themselves 
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of the kind hospitality of the Royal 
Bombay Yacht Club, and after 
these months in tropical waters it 
was heaven itself, with its cool 
verandahs overlooking the green 
lawns and the bright splendour of 
its flowers and trees. 

In the city the curfew was in 
force and murder was about. 
Bands of hooligans, of Communist 
origin, were assaulting innocent 
wayfarers and bystanders in the 
streets. This was no religious 
warfare, but smacked more of 
foreign money and agents, and it 
was causing a lot of trouble in 
that busy city. In Bombay, 
apart from uniforms in the streets 
and passing glimpses of Italian 
prisoners, the war seems far away, 
but it has meant increased pros- 
perity. Never have I seen busier 
docks; none more crowded with 
fine ships. The hotels are full to 
overflowing, and every night of 
the week one can dance and 
watch cabaret in air-conditioned 
dance-rooms. 


Out in the harbour again and 
ready to sail, we received warning 


of a cyclone. Nature had already 
signalled its approach in the low 
grey cloud and unsteady cat’s-paws 
of wind. It was moving up the 
coast, but at length it ripped and 
tore its way inland at Calicut, and 
I thought how lucky we had been 
to get into harbour ahead of it. 
The monsoon had broken, and 
for our first week at sea we had 
head-winds of gale strength. Huge 
combers, pale green and veined 
with cream, came racing towards 
us as fiercely as any product of 
the Western Ocean. Only under 
the low grey cloud the wind blew 
warm and moist, and flying fish 
escaping from our bow wave were 
sent spinning clumsily into the 
sea. In the distance twin swirling 
columns of waterspouts flanked a 
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solid bank of dark grey cloud, and 
we knew the rain had come. 

It came down relentlessly like 
showers of silver machine-gun 
bullets, In a flash all hands 
appeared naked on the upper 
deck, eager for a fresh-water bath 
with unlimited water. 

I had forgotten that owing to 
the curfew and killings in Bombay 
the native labourers had brought 
on board for the night their wives 
and children; but it came back 
to mind when I saw all the accumu- 
lated filth of Bombay dockyard 
rushing and gurgling in the 
scuppers like a highland burn in 
spate. But there was no easing 
of the wind; if anything, it blew 
harder than ever, and the heavily 
plunging ship would mis-time a 
big one and, rising, shake vast 
plumes of spray high in the air to 
blow back over the bridges. And 
yet to me it seemed strange, 
something was missing, till I 
realised that the paralysing cold 
and the knife-edge to the wind 
were absent. Never had I faced a 
gale of this strength before clad 
only in shorts and sandals. 

Beyond Socotra, at last, we got 
@ partial lee, and the sea and the 
swell faded, leaving us only the 
wind. I was trying to sleep in a 
hammock slung outside my sea 
cabin, while above me the stars 
swung mistily in a hazy sky as the 
ship rolled gently to the swell; 
the night was damp with a heavy 
dew. Drowsily I imagined it was 
raining; no, by heaven, it was 
snowing! The snowflakes fell 
thick and fast till, thoroughly 
awake, I realised that heavy 
clouds of white moths were settling 
on the ship. I tied a handkerchief 
over my nose and mouth to rush 
to the shelter of my cabin, but 
hundreds of these insects entered 
with me. 


And for all the last hundred 
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miles to Aden these pests were 
with us, and we found on arrival 
that they had been there already for 
three days. They cluttered round 
every light, and covered food and 
drink even when we were feeding, 
till at long last we were able to 
sweep up the heaps of their dead 
bodies and breathe freely again. 

At Aden we at once began the 
hated task of coaling, a long and 
filthy job; for each small bag 
arrives on board up a pyramid of 
stages on the ship’s side, passed 
from hand to hand by Somalis, 
and at each stage the thin black 
dust rises in clouds. The Somalis 
have not the speed in coaling of 
Japanese or West Indian women, 
and the operation drags drearily. 
Every opening and cranny, with 
all ventilation, has to be closed 
during this period, and the ensuing 
stuffiness is hard to bear. The 
heat in Aden was pretty bad, and 
just before our arrival ten men 
had died from it in the ships in 
harbour. Four of these deaths 
occurred in one ship, which had to 
proceed to sea and steam slowly 
up and down outside the harbour, 
in the hope of making its own life- 
saving wind. 

There had even been a funeral 
that morning from a new air- 
conditioned cruiser. The unfor- 
tunate man thought that he 
perspired too much and decided 
to go for two days without drink. 
He lasted forty hours. 

Our sister ship was in harbour 
with us, and her captain came 
aboard to exchange news over a 
long cold drink. To him I moaned 
about the odd assortment of jobs 
we had been given in the last 
month. 

“Odd jobs!” he exclaimed 
with some heat. ‘‘ You’d scarcely 
credit the odd jobs we have been 
doing. Why, I’ve even been 
carrying round live sheep for black 
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lighthouse-keepers ! ”’ 
quite true. 

““T’ve just towed in a ten thou- 
sand-ton ship which lost her pro- 
peller off Socotra,’”? he went on, 
“and I had to tow her with a 
length of cable from the mainmast 
as the fittings aft weren’t strong 
enough. Luckily she had a large 
wire, and we had little trouble.” 

I knew that in my absence he 
had been working on the coast of 
Italian Somaliland helping to mop 
up the last few Italian units, and 
his final effort in this direction 
rather amused me. 

He had taken a small landing- 
party of Indian troops up the 
coast to a point where the Italians 
were still holding out, and here 
he proceeded to land them in 
armed boats. They had had a 
pretty sticky trip in the monsoon, 
but it was calm enough now. 

Some two hundred Italians had 
been located by air reconnaissance 
in a strong natural position in the 
hills above this particular beach, 
but while actually landing the 
party he could not put up a 
covering fire. 

The Indian troops landed safely, 
a party of one hundred and 
twenty all told, and began a 
strategic advance. But almost 
immediately the captain was horri- 
fied, to see them returning to the 
beach. A message was signalled 
from the shore that the troops 
were still too seasick to fight and 
that they would have to try again 
later. The Italians, looking down 
from their stronghold, could not 
fathom this manceuvre, but seeing 
the boats go inshore again they 
imagined the worst and promptly 
surrendered under a vast white 
flag. Not a shot had been fired. 

I sailed once more for Perim, 
to be followed the next day by 
our sister ship which was also 
rejoining the patrol. South of 
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Perim black seagulls greeted us 
noisily as if in welcome, and but 
for them and the gentle frush- 
frush of our wash the scene was 
empty of sound or movement. 
At last, out of the heat fog ahead 
came the shadowy form of a ship 
which we identified as the one 
we were relieving on patrol. She 
signalled, “‘ Would like to see you, 
and would be grateful if your 
doctor could examine rating 
wounded last night by Italian 
booby-trap.” I wondered what 
he had been doing ashore. 

The captain came overin his boat, 
and I sent the doctor back in it. 

** What have you been up to?” 
I inquired when he joined me on 
the bridge. 

** Well, sir,” he replied, “I was 
up off Dumeira Island when I 
noticed a large white flag flying 
over the Italian look-out post on 
Cape Raheita, so I thought Id 
have a look-see.”’ (Dumeira Island 


is at the extreme edge of French 
Somaliland, and Raheita 


is & 
point of land in Eritrea a bare 
mile away where the Italians 
could keep a watch on the traffic 
through the Straits of Perim.) 

“TI sent in the motor-boat with 
an armed party, and they had 
just landed when they saw troops 
in open formation attacking up 
the steep side of the hill to the 
little fort on the top. Some of 
these swung round to deal with 
my party, but luckily before either 
side opened fire they were dis- 
covered to be Punjabis. Two 
truck loads had arrived a short 
time before from Assab to deal 
with this outpost. Together the 
two parties climbed the hill, and 
the Italians surrendered. They 
always seem to have a large white 
flag handy ! 
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“While my men were searching 
the premises one man.moved 4 
camp-bed and detonated a land- 
mine. He’s not badly hurt, but 
is peppered with splinters.” (My 
doctor removed twenty-four pieces 
of metal, including two small steel 
springs. They had gone rather 
deep.) 

“‘ Anything else doing ?” I asked 
him. 

** Yes,” he answered; ‘‘ we’ve 
been lucky with dhows—the fellows 
carrying oil and food to Jibouti. 
Two days ago we slipped up, 
though. I had found three dhows 
in a creek close to Anghar in' French 
Somaliland and ordered the motor- 
boat to tow them off. The dhows, 
however, managed to ground them- 
selves, so the motor-boat party 
tried to unload them. They'd 
only managed to get off some oil 
and destroy some sacks of wheat 
when the French arrived on the 
scene and opened a heavy fire with 
rifles and machine-guns. My men, 
outnumbered, cleared off. I did 
not wish,” he said thoughtfully, 
“to start an incident by using my 
guns.” 

I smiled at this moral hairline. 

“However,” he continued hap- 
pily, “I’m going to have another 
shot at them tonight.” 

“* All right,” I agreed, “ but no 
incidents ! ”’ 

That conversation took place on 
June the twenty-second, the day 
we heard of Wavell’s ultimatum to 
the Governor of French Somaliland. 
It was high time, for this footling 
little colony was an embarrass- 
ment to us; also they had treated 
our internees as prisoners of wal. 
We hope to be in at the death 
within the next week ; and maybe 
weshall. There will be, in any case, 
many more odd jobs in this war. 
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We had left London on Ist 
February 1940, driving the ten 
British ambulances, which were a 
gift to Finland, through England 
and Scotland. We had crossed the 
North Sea in a convoy, but had 
been forced to leave the vehicles 
behind to wait for a larger ship. 
After a long and tragic delay (for 
they were landed in Scandinavia 
just as Finland signed the peace of 
12th March) they arrived at Ume& 
in Northern Sweden. From there 
we drove them to Haparanda 
on the Finnish-Swedish border, 
through heavy new-fallen snow 
and increasing cold. The baro- 
meter fell steadily, and the Swedish 
Army prophesied very bad weather. 
It was the beginning of the second 
coldest spell of that exceptionally 
severe winter. 

At Haparanda we met our 
interpreter, a Finnish Lotta who 
had been sent to guide us to our 
destination in Southern Finland. 
She brought news that our ambu- 
lances were needed urgently; to 
help evacuate the ceded territory 
in Karelia, and to cope with the 
epidemics which were raging in 
the exhausted Finnish Army. We 
spent a restless night in an army 
hut, with sealed windows. By this 
time a third of our eighteen drivers 
had developed influenza, and their 
coughing kept everybody awake. 

On 17th March we rose at 
6 a.m. Dressing was a simplified 
performance, for there were no 
washing conveniences of any kind. 
We wore our full Arctic uniform 
of double Grenfell-cloth tunic and 
ski-trousers, 8-ply oiled sweater, 
flying helmet and _balaclava, 
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leather jerkin, two pairs of oiled 
socks, sheepskin flying boots and 
sledging mitts, woollen mittens, 
and two sets of the special Arctic 
woollen underwear which had been 
designed for us by the Scott Polar 
Institute. Besides all this I wore 
a set of Aertex underwear, leather 
breeches, long woollen stockings, 
an extra pair of ski-trousers, my 
uniform greatcoat and a muffler ; 
and I was never warm. Our faces 
were greased heavily to protect 
them from frostbite and the scorch- 
ing glare off the snow. In spite of 
our haste, we spared time to laugh 
at one another’s appearance as we 
shouldered our rucksacks and 
plunged waist-deep into the drift. 
We saw a fantastic landscape. It 
was the epitome of that savage 
ringing cold which had been the 
enemy of both Finns and Russians 
during the winter war. Even the 
air was white. Untrodden snow 
glistered in the sunrise. Icicles 
hung from bough and eave. Each 
twig was silvered with rime. Our 
breath smoked upward in clouds. 
As we gasped and coughed and 
gasped again, the bladed air 
pierced our lungs like a sword. 
In our dark heavy clothing we 
bulked as large as bears against the 
dazzling, amorphous brilliance. 
There was no time to exclaim 
about mere weather. We dashed 
to the railway station, where the 
Swedish Red Cross canteen had 
been opened especially early for 
us. We drank coffee out of dirty 
mugs, and ate the remains of 
yesterday’s ryebread and sausage 
(which were stale enough to have 
provoked the original joke about 
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the railway bun). Then we hurried 
to our ambulances. They had been 
parked in the station yard, under 
sentry guard ; and, in spite of the 
Arctic anti-freeze mixture in their 
radiators, it seemed impossible that 
their engines should not have been 
harmed by such exposure. 

We were assembled by them at 
7 a.M., the hour appointed by our 
interpreter. She was the repre- 
sentative of the Finnish Red Cross, 
for whom we were to work hence- 
forward, and we took our orders 
from her. She shared the Finnish 
contempt for all foreigners; and 
half contemptuously set us 
prodigies to perform, expecting 
that we should not be able to 
endure long hours of driving in such 
weather. We, for our part, were 
determined that we should be 
defeated by nothing. We would 
show the Finns how British women 
could work. Afterwards, when we 
drove for the Finnish Army, they 
became our staunch friends; but 


we had to earn their respect. 

A Swedish army lorry came to 
tow our ambulances, an unfailing 
method of starting cold engines. 
One by one we swung the stiff 
starting-handles, flinging our whole 
weight on them in order to turn 


them. They were cast-iron and, 
if dropped, froze so hard to the 
ground that it was difficult to 
prise them off again. We rubbed 
the ice from our windscreens and 
anointed them with Glucol, taking 
care not to touch any metal 
bare-handed lest we should have 
frozen to it. Then one by one, 
each ambulance moved off in tow, 
with her engine switched on and 
engaged in second gear. After a 
short run behind the lorry she 
throbbed into life; her crew cast 
off the tow-rope, and drove into 
position in the convoy that was 
assembling down the icicle-hung 
avenue. 
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My ambulance was eighth in the 
line, and a recalcitrant starter. It 
‘was my partner’s turn to drive 
first that morning, and it seemed a 
long time before she came crunch- 
ing back through the white haze, 
her chains clicking over the snow, 
I helped to turn her in the narrow 
roadway, burst open the frozen 
doors, stowed our hand-luggage 
carefully (for the terrible jolting 
battered heavy suitcases to pieces, 
and chafed our kitbags and valises 
against the iron stretcher-brackets), 
and climbed into the cab. We 
waited while the convoy refuelled, 
but dared not switch off the engines. 
We had time for reflection on the 
state of the roads (said to be very 
bad), our health (poor), our break- 
fast (worse), and the truth that no 
thickness of oiled wool or sheep- 
skin would keep our feet warm that 
day. That they were still hurting 
was an academic satisfaction, for 
it proved that they were not 
frost - bitten. Already we had 
contracted the habit of peering 
closely at each other’s faces; not 
in admiration of the spectacle pre- 
sented, but in search of frostbite. 
Each was the keeper of her neigh- 
bour’s features. It would have 
been a fearful disgrace to let her 
lose her nose, whatever she might 
have felt about it. We agreed, 
without enthusiasm, that even 
Cleopatra would not have looked 
her best in a flying helmet. We 
wondered how soon we should 
grow beards, also without en- 
thusiasm. Our families had seemed 
convinced that such lavish applica- 
tions of oil and grease would 
stimulate the growth of hair on a 
billiard ball, let alone on our little 
dimpled chins. We mooted the 
possibility of charm in the Arctic, 
and thought that after a winter 
campaign we should never recap- 
ture girlhood’s first dewy rapture. 

Our attention was turned from 
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these macabre speculations by the 
appearance of a reindeer, trotting 
in gay harness with his owner 
ski-jéring behind him. He shied 
like a pony at our ambulances. 
Then, at last, we filled our petrol- 
tank and took our place in the line. 
The whole convoy drove across the 
frozen river-ice (for all the bridges 
in the north were mined) into 
Finland. We halted outside the 
hotel in Torneo where we had 
dined the night before in company 
with the gaunt, exhausted, and 
irritable officers of the Finnish 

ison. We saw the small 
trampled schoolyard where we had 
parked our ten vehicles, in deep 
snow and the black-out, before we 
were ordered back to Haparanda 
for the night, there being no empty 
beds left in Torneo. We took on 
board the two English passengers 
who were to travel south with us. 
As we watched our interpreter 
bustling about with a hamper of 
sandwiches, our hearts warmed 
towards her. After such a break- 
fast and in such weather, we should 
be glad of nourishment before 
nightfall. Even then we realised 
that all our hard travelling in 
Finland was to be synonymous 
with starvation. When driving 
for the 15th Field Hospital, we 
seldom had more than two meals 
during the day. 

At 10 a.m. we started our non- 
stop run to Helsinki, a distance of 
650 miles. The Finns did not 
believe that any convoy could get 
through in such hard weather, and 
never before had the trip been 
attempted by women drivers. We 
drove carefully. The Finnish roads 
were as bad as the interpreter had 
warned us that they would be; 
unploughed, rutted, and torn by 
the passage of tanks and artillery. 
She rode in the leading vehicle and 
guided us; a tall, romantic figure 
in her grey sheepskin-lined great- 
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coat, sheepskin cap, and topboots. 
We crossed another frozen river, 
and had to wait on the farther 
bank while one ambulance had 
trouble in climbing it. The petrol- 
tank was placed low at one side 
of each vehicle, and brushed the 
ground when it wallowed in very 
deep snow. 

The first part of the day’s run 
was through level forest. The road 
wound so regularly that we, in 
the tail of the convoy, could 
see several loops ahead, with the 
leading ambulances weaving right 
and left through the dark trees as 
though performing a musical drive. 
We halted for lunch beside an 
embowered lake. Although the 
sun shone, it gave no warmth. It 
was-just possible to pull off our 
mitts and eat a sandwich (while 
wearing woollen mittens) before 
our fingers ached intolerably. We 
had decided unanimously that we 
would drive non-stop to Helsinki, 
and not halt every night for a rest 
as our interpreter had planned. 
We resolved to push on without 
sleep. Each vehicle had double 
drivers ; and we knew how urgently 
our ambulances were needed. This 
was a chance to show our mettle. 
We settled ourselves in our 
draughty cabs, and buckled down 
to the long, cold journey. 

We drove without another halt 
all day. When the forest thinned, 
and the road threaded narrow 
villages, children ran out to cheer 
the white ambulances; identical, 
painted with the donors’ names in 
three languages below the Red 
Crosses, and wearing the little 
bannerets (that the Bishop of 
London had blessed) on the near- 
side wings. That was round Kemi. 
Afterwards, when we neared the 
battlefields, there was no cheering. 
Women and old men halted to 
stare at the convoy, with that 
sudden stricken look which the 
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memory of war provokes. We 
had arrived too late to drive their 
wounded, those soldiers who had 
been carried in open pony-sledges, 
lacking other transport. Many 
had been frozen to death. It was 
obvious that there were few young 
men left in the country. When 
we crossed a suspension. bridge, it 
was guarded by a small boy in 
uniform, shouldering a bayoneted 
rifle as tall as himself. 

At 7 P.m. we entered Oulu, 
whose grouped spires beyond a 
broad river distinguished it from 
other snow-encompassed towns. 
There we refuelled again. It was 
the second coldest night of that re- 
markable winter ; the thermometer 
fell to 36 degrees below zero, 
Centigrade, marking 68 degrees of 
frost. When we dismounted, our 
feet clattered on the iron-hard 
snow. The interpreter had 
arranged that we should dine in 
the Officers’ Mess. We parked our 
convoy near the hospital, where a 
few lounging convalescents watched 
us with the apathy of complete 
exhaustion. They looked no more 
ill than the officers who received 
us so courteously ; for the whole 
Finnish Army was emaciated and 
haggard, with eyes deep-sunk by 
lack of sleep. 

We regretted, as we peeled 
off our wind-proof jackets and 
scrambled for the meagre soap, 
that we were-not in better shape 
for a dinner-party. To dine in 
Mess was an honour. Those of us 
who had graced similar occasions 
had never foreseen (in our wildest 
nightmares) that we should sit 
down beside our spruce hosts like 
@ company of gorillas, clad in 
shapeless Arctic clothing, with 
faces thickly greased against the 
cold. We went in formally to 
dinner, made polite conversation 
in English, French, German and 
Swedish, and responded suitably 
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to the toasts, undeterred by cir. 
cumstances. There was very little 
food, although it was served by 
Mess waiters off the regimental 
plate. The elderly man on my 
right spoke some English, and 
he said that his son had come 
safely through all the fighting ; but 
they had lost their home and 
everything they possessed on the 
shore of Lake Ladoga. He added 
sadly that the good God had seen 
fit to help their enemy by sending 
such severe weather. Never before 
had the lake ice been thick enough 
to bear those heavy tanks which 
had outflanked the Mannerheim 
Line. Another man asked us to 
give him a lift to Helsinki. He was 
going to the battlefields to look 
for his only son, who was missing. 
He offered to drive the leading 
ambulance, as he knew the next 
stretch of road very well. Our 
interpreter accepted this offer, since 
she herself did not know it well 
enough to guide us through deep 
new show at night. 

Then the Colonel rose and looked 
round the table with the delibera- 
tion of a practised speaker. He 
congratulated us on the day’s run 
from Torneo. He knew that diffi- 
cult road, he said, and he would 
have hesitated to order his army 
drivers to undertake it in such 
heavy snow. Never would he have 
permitted his own men to attempt 
what we were going to do, drive 
non-stop to Helsinki. He did not 
believe that such a feat of endur- 
ance was possible to _ soldiers, 
accustomed to hard weather. It 
was surely impossible for ladies. In 
Finland, ladies did not drive cars 
in winter. The weather was too 
severe. All the foreign ambulance 
units which had come so kindly to 
help Finland (a kindness which 
Finland appreciated from her heart) 
had been unable to drive the 
vehicles themselves. They had 
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asked for the loan of soldier-drivers. 
He was ashamed to say that he, 
when he heard that British ladies 
were coming, had thought what a 
nuisance we should be; even if 
we did not beg for drivers we 
should need army lorries to tow 
us, and soldiers to dig us out of 
the ditches. But we had arrived 
already from Torneo, without mis- 
hap. Quite calmly we had brought 
all our ambulances down that 
terrible road, and arrived punctu- 
ally. Men would have been proud 
of such a journey; but we were 
ladies, and ladies never drove in 
Finland in winter. When we 
entered, he had looked round the 
table curiously. He had wondered 
what he would see. (I also looked 
round the table and wondered 
what he did see. There we sat, 
unwashed, snow-scorched, and clad 
in the most hideous clothing that 
men could devise. . ..) The 
Colonel paused dramatically, then 
he exclaimed: ‘‘I see a bunch of 
beautiful English roses!” 

His peroration was a great 
success. After a brief reply, we 
rose. Our hosts realised that we 
must not linger, and they sped us 
very kindly. The Colonel insisted 
upon the Mess waiter refilling our 
thermos flasks with coffee. He 
introduced us to the officers of the 
Danish Volunteers who had come 
to fight for Finland. Then, warmed 
by good fellowship, we went out 
to the ambulances. They were 
guarded by sentries. The tingling 
sky was crowded with stars that 
looked enormous in the frost. The 
very air crackled. As we clambered 
on to the front bumpers to clean 
the windscreens, and rolled the 
frozen radiator-mufis, we thought 
how satisfactory it was to encounter 
weather which even the Finns 
admitted to be exceptional. We 
started the engines easily, and drove 
away in a chorus of good wishes. 
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The convoy was led by our 
Finnish passenger. Somebody 
began the rumour that he was an 
expert mechanic. Others main- 
tained that he was a dentist. 
(The feature of subsequent Anglo- 
Finnish parties was the curious 
information that we culled at 
random, from the medley of half- 
understood languages.) I clinched 
the argument by supposing that 
he was a dental mechanic. We 
were glad of his guidance over that 
lonely road. Almost at once, our 
luck broke. We saw that ominous 
sight, a complete blank shown in 
the driving-mirror. Some ambu- 
lance in the tail had broken down, 
and we had committed the crime 
of losing touch with it. In vain 
we looked for its advancing fan 
of radiance. We signalled with our 
head-lamps tothe front vehicles, 
and halted, drawn up in the savage 
midnight forest. The country 
might have been uninhabited, so 
lonely did it seem. The implacable 
cold gripped everything in iron 
hands, that numbed our bodies 
and slowed our pulses. Even our 
hearts beat slowly. Those of us 
who had fever were interested to 
discover afterwards that our tem- 
peratures remained subnormal in 
such weather. There was a whisper 
of wolves in the neighbourhood, 
attracted by the unburied dead of 
the frozen battlefields. When we 
switched off the head-lamps (to 
spare the batteries) the darkness 
enfolded us with its sinister silence. 
We huddled in the cabs, and 
wondered how our fellow-drivers 
were managing to make repairs 
under such conditions. 

We waited for some time. We 
occupied ourselves with coughing, 
eating glucose barley-sugar, wrig- 
gling our toes (to keep them alive), 
and trying not to think about 
sleep. I re-anointed my face ; for 
the touch of that night air was 











searing, and I wished that my fur 
sleeping-bag was not buried in my 
valise, below all the other luggage. 
It was a night for furs. Nothing 
else gave warmth. Our many layers 
of scientific clothing felt paper-thin. 

At last the tail of the convoy 
appeared, and we proceeded. The 
white road was indistinguishable 
from its bordering drifts, but we 
kept to the icy crown of it. All 
night, under the immense sub- 
Arctic stars, through endless snow- 
laden forest, our convoy thrust 
onward. One after another, the red 
tail-lamps of the ambulances flitted 
down the road like will-o’-the- 
wisps. They were the sole moving 
objects in an immobile landscape. 
Each exhaust-pipe was draped 
with an icicle which reflected the 
dim glow. Those icicles remained 
unthawed for weeks. Our electric 
de-frosters kept a small area of 
the windscreen clear. The voice 
of each engine filled its driver’s 
ears. We sat, dark and hooded 
in our high lurching cabs, alone in 
an enormous and hostile emptiness. 

The Finn set a good pace. We 
had the exhilarating experience of 
driving fast over a surface so 
slippery that we fell down when- 
ever we alighted to change drivers. 
Those two-hourly halts broke the 
rhythm of our progress. When 
the convoy drew up, dark figures, 
rolled in rugs, tumbled out of their 
driving-seats on to the white road ; 
then staggered round to the 
other side of each ambulance. The 
fresh drivers forced themselves 
awake and broke, for the most 
part, into song to keep themselves 
alert. The relieved drivers huddled 
into their hard bucket-seats, and 
were asleep before they could relax, 
stunned into the sudden oblivion 
which comes with such cold. 
Upright, half-frozen, cramped, and 
swaying to the uneasy motion, we 
slept deeply ; conscious through- 
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out our dreams of each engine 
running well, and of the familiar 
clang and rattle of the heavy tools 
in the lockers when we lurched 
over @ particularly bad stretch of 
road. That night drive was like 
an excursion into Limbo. The 
starlight was reflected from the 
glittering snow, which obliterated 
all features of the countryside and 
buried the red wooden villages 
waist-deep. In its remote and 
unearthly radiance we journeyed 
until dawn. 

We _ passed sleeping towns, 
crossed a frozen river, climbed 
low hills. The vehicles ran magni- 
ficently. Hour after hour, mile 
after mile, we drove. The glowing 
head-lamps of our next-astern shone 
reassuringly in the driving-mirror. 
A red tail-lamp bobbed ahead. We 
had grown accustomed to keeping 
in contact with one another; and 
the road was fairly straight, which 
spared the drivers much anxious 
craning round corners to watch 
for the tail of the convoy. Unless 
they were asleep on a night-run, 
the spare drivers found that their 
position was no sinecure in Fin- 
land. Theirs was the responsibility 
of watching for the next-astern ; 
and theirs the job of jumping out 
to guide each ambulance past on- 
coming traffic when the ploughed 
surface was so narrow that it was 
hard to pass. If conditions were 
very difficult, they pushed each 
vehicle when it started up an icy 
slope, stamped the snow to find 
the hard side of the road, secured 
tow -ropes, dug frantically, and 
even lifted the front axle bodily 
from a drift. A good spare driver 
halved the driver’s cares ; for most 
roads demanded undivided atten- 
tion, especially when we were 
carrying patients. 

Some time after midnight we 
groped for our thermos flasks, and 
made the depressing discovery that 
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our coffee was cold. The tempera- 
ture had defeated modern science. 
By now, four ambulances had 
dropped off the tail of the convoy. 
At one of our halts a rumour went 
down the line that the thermometer 
registered three degrees below zero, 
Centigrade, in one driver’s pocket. 
As she was seated in a heated cab, 
wrapped in furs, this proved that 
the weather was remarkable. Our 
boots froze to the pedals while we 
were driving, and our wheels to the 
road whenever we stopped. 

At 3.30 a.m. I saw the leading 
ambulance swerve off the crown 
of the road, lurch sideways, tilt, 
and remain fast in the drift. She 
was ditched. We halted, pulled 
up our own radiator-muffs, seized 
shovel and tow-rope, and fairly 
hurled ourselves upon the casualty. 
It was an eerie scene of dark 
figures moving against the stark 
white landscape, lit by the yellow 
head-lamps and the paling stars. 
This highway, like most Finnish 
roads, was raised on a causeway, 
with very deep ditches on either 
side. The ditched vehicle was roof- 
deep in the drift. We were anxious 
to apply the tactics taught us by 
the Swedish Army, and we tackled 
her with enthusiasm. Some of us 
shovelled to clear a passage 
from the rear wheels to the crown 
of the road. Others loosened 
the hard-packed snow that 
was frozen to wheels and body- 
work on the ditched side. Being 
small, I wriggled underneath the 
rear axle and lay prone on the 
drift, freeing the differential ; work- 
ing with short jabs of my shovel, 
like a miner picking at a coal-face. 
The snow was frozen solid. This 
position proved the worth of our 
Arctic uniform; for I remained 
dry and no ice penetrated inside 
flying-boots or mitts. 

When we could work no longer, 
we handed our shovels to other 
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willing figures who bulked dimly 
in the bitter pallid light. Then 
we stood gasping and coughing, 
coughing and gasping, until we 
felt as though we should burst. 
To draw such air into our swollen 
throats was like swallowing a 
knife. We worked for an hour, 
while the implacable green dawn 
brightened. When the vehicle was 
clear behind, we coupled a tow- 
rope round the bumper-bracket 
(never must it be round the 
bumper itself) of the next-astern 
ambulance, hooked its other end 
on to the casualty’s towing-bracket, 
started her engine, and reversed 
both ambulances simultaneously. 
Other drivers climbed on to the 
running-board, and bounced her 
clear of the gripping snow. To 
the accompaniment of cheers, the 
ditched ambulance emerged slowly. 
This, our first de-ditching, had 
taken exactly one hour. We were 
delighted but exhausted. When 
our interpreter congratulated us, 
saying that she had never expected 
us to accomplish such a feat 
without men’s help, I suggested 
that a drink would be welcome. 
Could she accomplish that ? 

She could and did, with the 
efficiency we learnt to associate 
with all Lottas. At once she led 
us into a wayside cottage. It was 
built of red-painted wood, and 
stood deep in a drift that was 
slanted with long blue shadows. 
An old peasant admitted us into 
its smoky interior. The family 
and their farm animals slept 
together for warmth. The former 
were fully dressed. The shadowy 
space was full of watching eyes: 
cows, and pathetically thin chil- 
dren, and roosting poultry. We 
crowded round the embers on the 
two-foot-high hearth, while the 
interpreter stirred meat-lozenges 
into a kettleful of hot water. The 
old man watched us with listless 
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courtesy. We drank half a cupful 
apiece, and thanked him through 
our interpreter. She seemed to 
think nothing of disturbing a 
household at four in the morning, 
for war had accustomed the Finns 
to emergency. 

We plunged back through the 
snow to our ambulances. Our 
triumphant sense of achievement, 
and the glow induced by a warm 
drink, were short-lived. No sooner 
was the convoy in motion than 
the ambulance ahead of mine slid 
off the road and buried herself in 
the opposite drift. We hooted 
to attract the leading vehicles’ 
attention ; we signalled with our 
lamps. It was in vain. Their 
windows were closed, and they 
neither heard nor saw _ these 
appeals, Within a hundred yards 
of the first grave we had dug, we 
had to begin digging a second. 

It was now 5 a.m. and the 
situation had deteriorated. We 
had only four drivers to dig, and 
one sound ambulance with which 
to tow. The ditched ambulance 
was so deeply embedded that we 
doubted whether we could extricate 
her without double-towing. How- 
ever, we fell to work. It was nearly 
ten hours since we had eaten. As 
we shovelled methodically we 
could see the loop of road on which 
we had been toiling since half-past 
three taking shape from the gloom. 
The dawn broke in cruel beauty, 
reflected on the frozen snow that 
lay level over field and fence and 
the deep treacherous ditches. The 
red hut that had sheltered us for 
a few minutes was bowed under 
glittering snow, as sharply defined 
as layers of cut cotton-wool. In 
front and behind the road wound 
into forest. There was no hope of 
any traffic passing for hours, per- 
haps for days. Wearily we scraped 
at the snow. Its cold penetrated 
our clothing, and our very bones. 


Whenever we stepped off the 
crown of the road, we disappeared 
up to the waist in a drift, and could 
not climb out without assistance, 
After another sojourn under the 
differential, I felt that numb 
exhaustion which is the prelude 
to freezing. I remembered a 
photograph in the British news- 
papers, of a soldier frozen in the 
act of mending a telephone line, 
Ididnot care. I longed for nothing 
but rest. Only my throat and chest 
hurt when I coughed; the rest 
of me was too cold to feel anything. 
The others were still working with 
increasing feebleness, so I forced 
myself to dig again. Ice formed 
inside our mitts, from the sweat 
on our palms; and prickled inside 
our nostrils. My handkerchief was 
a solid lump of ice, although it was 
thrust into an inner pocket. 

We dug until 7 a.m. The wheels 
of the sound ambulance had frozen 
to the road ; and we had to break 
her off with a jerk, before moving 
her into position for towing. We 
fastened the tow-rope, which was 
rigid with ice, and started the 
casualty’s engine. We tried to 
tow her out of the drift. She did 
notmove. The towing ambulance’s 
wheels chiselled grooves in the 
road-ice as they spun madly, but 
nothing else happened. We looked 
at one another in speculation. 
What should we do next ? At that 
moment the old peasant came 
shambling towards us, followed by 
his children. In the strong light 
they looked pitiably frail and 
under-nourished. Without a word, 
they took charge of the party. The 
small boy seized one of our axes, 
waded into the drift, and began 
hacking branches off a spruce tree 
with an alarming disregard for his 
limbs. Then he returned to the 
road, like a swimmer thrusting 
ashore, and strewed brushwood 
under the towing ambulance’s 
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wheels. This formed an effective 
purchase. His father, with a 
simple but magnificent gesture, 
pulled down a telegraph pole and 
thrust it under the ditched ambu- 
lance. We continued. shovelling, 
until a third ambulance came sway- 
ing and skidding back through the 
forest at 7.30 a.m. Her crew had 
kindly returned to look for us. We 
coupled both ambulances together, 
started all the engines, and plucked 
the casualty out of the drift. 
Then we thanked our woodcutter 
friends, and resumed the journey. 

After a little while our smooth 
progress through the blinding white 
daylight revived us. We began to 
think of breakfast. We sucked 
malted- milk tablets and some 
rather revolting game-pills, and 
pretended that they were as 
refreshing as draughts of hot 
coffee and platefuls of food. We 
were ravenous. We were also 
filthy. When we halted in a 
glade, to allow timber-laden sledges 
to pass, I was struck by the 
contrast between the glittering 
purity all round and my own 
unwashen condition. I had seen 
@ news-reel of soldiers washing in 
the snow; so I plunged my bare 
hands into a drift and scrubbed 
them. It was agony. 

At 10 a.m. the ambulance ahead 
became ditched again. Once more 
the front of the convoy trundled 
away with maddening deliberation. 
They looked very decorative with 
their Red Crosses and pendant 
icicles, trailing their shadows 
through the thin Arctic sunlight. 
Bitterly we watched them out of 
sight. Then we seized our shovels 
again. It would have been fanciful 
to assert that their handles were 
still warm from our grip (nothing 
was warm in that countryside) but 
our hands were still sore from 
plying them. I wriggled under 
the differential, in a pleasing un- 
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certainty. The ambulance was 
ditched at such a steep angle that 
it was possible that she might turn 
over. She clung to the side of the 
causeway precariously. After an 
ominous subsidence, we held a con- 
ference. We needed a _ second 
ambulance to hold her steady with 
a tow-rope while we shovelled the 
track clear beneath her. We dug 
again and saw her tremble. - It was 
no good. My partner and I gave 
the wrecked crew our spirit-kettle 
and exhorted them to brew some 
beef-tea. Then'we hurried to the 
nearest village for help. It was 
now eleven o’clock and we hoped 
to find men, if not vehicles, to 
assist us. 

We drove down the narrow 
causeway. Half-way along it we 
met our officer returning in another 
ambulance. We had great diffi- 
culty in passing each other. For 
one frightful moment, we feared 
that we were going to have a 
second ditched vehicle on our 
hands; but a little judicious 
shovelling, and more pushing, saved 
the day. It was a fantastic scene 
of effort, backed by the faery 
glittering beauty of the snowfields. 
As we could not turn there, we 
decided to continue to the village 
(reported to be seven kilometres 
ahead), refuel, collect some men, 
and return to the casualty. We 
arrived there without incident. I 
slithered the vehicle alongside a 
petrol-pump; while my partner 
conducted a Finnish conversation 
by means of a phrase-book and 
her native wit. She collected eight 
stalwart men, who clambered into 
the ambulance forthwith. The 
negotiations over fuel were more 
complicated, for all petrol was 
controlled by the Army; but at 
that moment another ambulance 
appeared. Its driver produced 
petrol coupons. She thrust her 
dishevelled head out of the cab. 
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“How are you doing?” she 
shouted. 

** Well, we’ve dug out three 
vehicles since dawn.” 

“We've had our excitements 
too,”’ she said with gusto. “I lay 
under one ambulance for an hour, 
mending its petrol-pipe, while the 
petrol froze over my fingers. Then 
I towed another for forty kilo- 
metres. We had removed the 
floorboards in order to make 
repairs, and the driver nearly froze. 
One passenger had his hand frost- 
bitten, so she thawed it inside the 
collar of her sweater, quite in the 
approved style. Another ambu- 
lance was stationed at the cross- 
roads to show the way to the tail 
of the convoy, but they mistook 
the road and were last seen heading 
towards Russia. You can’t find 
anywhere to turn in this deep 
snow.” 

‘** What a night!” I said, with 
one eye on my petrol-gauge, and 
one ear tuned to the music of 
cheerful Finnish voices rumbling 
within the ambulance. “ We’re 
starving.” 

** Ah, we’ve had breakfast at 
Pitipuhdas, about fifteen  kilo- 
metres farther on. The Lottas 
are waiting there with food for 
you. They’ve been waiting for 
hours. The interpreter’s waiting 
too. She’s hopping with im- 
patience.” 

“Let her hop. She hasn't 
been so well exercised as us. 
Look here, if you’ve had a meal, 
would you be kind and come back 
with us to the ditched ambulance ? 
We’re all so weak, we can’t seem 
to work quickly now.” 

** Of course, I’m just on my way 
back to help you,” she said, 
buckling on her filying-helmet. 
‘** Cheer up, we’re all nearly done.” 

I was in the midst of a tricky 
turning manceuvre on the narrow, 
icy, rutted, and steeply cambered 


road. I halted in order to protest. 
“Tm not nearly done yet,” I 
shouted, as my partner climbed 
into the cab and we went back in 
company. 

Half-way along the causeway we 
met a gratifying procession of 
ambulances, all on their wheels 
again. I turned in a churchyard, 
dropped our passengers with suit- 
able acknowledgments in four 
languages, and hurried towards our 
belated breakfast. One school of 
thought maintains that no ambu- 
lance, under any circumstances, 
should ever travel at over thirty 
miles an hour. Another holds that, 
in an urgent case, it should go as 
fast as possible. I belong to the 
latter party. This was an urgent 
case. We needed that breakfast. 
Therefore I drove towards it at 
all possible speed. I took the 
next stretch of road as though 
riding a hunt, sitting down well 
in my saddle and throwing my 
heart over obstacles. At intervals 
my partner moaned faintly that 
she could not bear any more 
ditchings for a while. I laughed 
at her. With glorious and yet 
prudent abandon, I accelerated 
over corrugated snow (which makes 
the bumping less violent), skidded 
into a stop to pass pony-sledges, 
took whole hills sideways while 
twirling the wheel rapidly to cor- 
rect one skid before starting the 
next, cut corners to avoid the tail- 
swing, and changed gears every 
few minutes to avoid using the 
brakes. We arrived in good order 
at Pitipuhdas. When we halted, I 
realised that the remainder of the 
convoy had been keeping in touch 
with me. They had had an exhil- 
arating run. 

We met most of the unit in a 
bare sunlit Lottas’ hut, warmed by 
a stove. The interpreter had pre- 
pared everything for our arrival, 
even to a tin basinful of hot water 
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for us to wash our hands. We, who 
had been handling machinery all 
night, needed a bath before we 
could look presentable; but we 
were past worrying over trifles. We 
were anxious to hear each other’s 
adventures, but more anxious 
to eat. It was noon, exactly 
sixteen hours since we had dined 
at Oulu. Gradually, the smiling 
Lottas laid the table with jugs of 
milk, black bread, butter, sweetish 
frost - bitten potatoes in their 
jackets, porridge, raw sliced saus- 
age, and @ dish of hot meatballs 
in gravy. We went on eating for a 
long time. The warmth and sun- 
light made us agonisingly sleepy. 
We nodded on our elbows, and 
were prodded awake by neighbours 
who wanted the salt or another 
cup of milk. Directly we had 
finished, we trudged off to the 
ambulances that were parked in 
the main street amid a crowd of 
children. We topped up their 
radiators (for that strong Arctic 
anti-freeze mixture evaporated 
quickly), inspected the oil and 
petrol gauges, and filled our tanks 
from the 40-gallon drum of petrol 
carried in the hindmost ambulance. 
Very carefully we cleaned the 
windscreens with Glucol. Even the 
electric de-frosters could not keep 
them clear in such weather. 

Then we drove away. That 
afternoon seemed endless. At 
3 P.M. another ambulance was 
ditched. It was the fourth that 
we had dug out in twelve hours. 
It lay in very soft snow, and was 
laden heavily with cases of medical 
supplies to be presented to the 
Finnish Red Cross. These had to 
be unloaded before we could move 
her. We worked like automatons. 
I crawled under the differential. 
One feature of de-ditching opera- 
tions is the impression gained by 
every worker that she alone (a) 
knows what to do; (6) does it. 
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However, this time there were 
plenty of drivers present and we 
all dug grimly. After a little 
technical argument we joined two 
ropes together, coupled on two 
ambulances, and righted the 
casualty. Our night-long experi- 
ence had taught us a lot. Hence- 
forward no ditched vehicle would 
ever defeat us. On one happy 
occasion, an ambulance de-ditched 
two huge army lorries without 
assistance. 

We set off again. The darkness 
fell soon, and with it tightened the 
night’s relentless cold. We met 
our first real hills, so ice-coated 
that many ambulances had to be 
man-handled up them. The spare 
drivers performed this heavy work. 
It was noticeable that throughout 
our run we met no other wheeled 
traffic. That weather had closed 
the roads, but not to us. We 
halted at 8.30 p.m. at Kuopio, 
and ate a scanty supper. That 
night’s drive, our second without 
sleep, was hard. We had to change 
drivers every ten miles, because 
it was impossible to remain awake 
for longer spells. Sleep was an 
agony. Directly we were relieved 
of the wheel, we fell into an 
oblivion from which we had to be 
shaken back to consciousness, hear- 
ing a diffident though insistent 
voice saying: ‘I’m afraid I can’t 
see any more. You must drive 
again.” We all knew the peril of 
falling asleep for even a second, 
on such a road. Dazedly we 
struggled out of our rugs, cold 
and cramped and reeling with 
weariness, fell down on the in- 
evitable ice, and leant against 
the rime-encrusted radiator, 
forcing ourselves into the con- 
centrated vigilance necessary for 
the work. 

It was important to be in 
command of our full skill now. 
The roads were appalling. We 
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passed a battlefield. Red Cross 
signs were still tacked on the trees, 
pointing to dressing-stations. The 
silent forest was ghastly with 
irregular snow-clad mounds. Some 
bore a twiggy cross. The dead 
‘below that white cruel pall were 
still unburied. Many of the 
wounded had frozen to death, 
Under the passionless snow, friend 
and enemy lay together. Huge 
stars glowed between the spruce 
trees, which were bowed under 
their weight of snow. Nothing 
moved except our convoy of white 
ambulances, thrusting slowly and 
steadily into that inimical country 
for which we had left home in 
February. It was not our fault 
that we had waited seven weeks 
in Norway and Sweden for the 
ambulances to follow us, and thus 
had arrived three days too late 
for the war. Yet we all felt re- 
morseful. We had made such 
rapid preparations, had overcome 
Government reluctance to let us 
volunteer for the Arctic front, and 
had driven across four countries ; 
just too late. Yet we knew that 
much work awaited us. 

Our only thought was to keep 
on the road, and thus to spare our 
friends the intolerable labour of 
de-ditching any more vehicles. We 
wound through the endless forest, 
up and down hills, changing gear 
perpetually to avoid using the 
brakes that would have ditched us. 
We drove out of one skid and into 
another, but without mishap. We 
were almost at the limit of our 
endurance, silent and set, handling 
easily the uneasily lurching ambu- 
lances. The tools leapt out of 
the lockers. The iron stretcher- 
brackets clanged and rattled in a 
symphony of travel that we should 
never forget. 

At 3.30 a.m. we reached Jyva- 
scyla. Our interpreter had warned 
the Army to expect us. An officer 


had been waiting up all night at 
the garage. He was young and 
haggard and courteous, and spoke 
English. The garage was so sur- 
prisingly modern that the vehicles 
had to be driven into a lift, and 
hoisted to an upper floor. As 
usual, we had trouble with their 
high roofs and ventilators. After 
the savage country we had crossed 
this refinement of civilisation 
seemed unnecessarily difficult ; for 
we were so tired that we could 
scarcely see or hear anything once 
we had halted. Finally, we stag- 
gered through the silent streets, 
guided by the officer, who had seized 
as many rucksacks as he could 
carry. The hotel was also modern. 
We entered it like sleepwalkers, 
noting without any emotion that it 
had central-heating and running 
hot water in the bedrooms. Five of } 
us shared one room. I washed 
myself and my vest, attended 
tenderly to my thermos flask, 
tried to muffle a last paroxysm of 
coughing, and was asleep before 
the others had finished undressing. 
We had driven for forty-one hours 
without rest. 

We were woken at eleven next 
morning by a tray of coffee and 
black bread and butter. I managed 
to find a hot bath. While we 
breakfasted in various degrees of 
undress, our attention was arrested 
by one driver. Her face and chest 
were covered with a rash. She 
admitted to feeling ill. Somebody 
produced a thermometer and took 
her temperature. It was 102 
degrees. We wondered if she would 
develop pneumonia after so much 
exposure, for her pluck had been 
admirable. She had worked until 
she could not move, and then had 
lain in an unrolled valise at the 
back of her ambulance. We 
fetched our officer and the inter- 
preter, who arranged that one of 
us should escort her to see the 
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doctor. He diagnosed scarlet 
fever; and so we had to leave the 
poor invalid alone in a military 
hospital in the middle of Finland. 
Whatever happened to us, we 
knew that the ambulances must 
reach Helsinki in time for the 
evacuation of Karelia. Luckily 
she was well cared for, and the 
English-speaking officer took his 
wife to visit her. Eventually she 
rejoined the unit. It was a wonder 
that she suffered from no lasting 
ill-effects. 

After all this excitement we 
departed at 2.30 p.m. We ate a 
sandwich lunch in the vehicles. 
Subsequently we counted the 
astonishingly few meals we had 
had during our three days and 
nights on the road. I remember 
very little of that, the third day’s 
drive. We coughed; we sucked 
barley-sugar; we cracked jests 
with the other crews when we 
halted to change drivers. The 


front part of the convoy had left 


Jyvascylé before the scarlet fever 
episode ; and, with a smaller con- 
voy, we drove faster.. The roads 
improved as we drew southward, 
but the cold was unabated. Finally, 
my ambulance and another (whom 
we had de-ditched twice and to 
whom we were growing attached) 
reached Lahti at 1 a.m. during 
the third night. The interpreter 
wanted us to sleep there ; but we 
begged her to let us go on to 
Helsinki. It seemed a pity to 
waste the remainder of that night 
when we were nearing our objective. 
Another Finnish officer was await- 
ing us, and he guided us through 
the shattered town to a petrol- 
station. Lahti had been raided 
heavily. The wooden house-fronts 
were ripped and distorted by blast, 
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if not charred into a heap of 
cinders round each central tiled 
stove. Stone buildings were gutted 
by fire, which it had been im- 
possible to extinguish with the 
water-supply frozen. We had a 
quick meal of porridge and coffee, 
and drove on at 2 a.m. 

The crew of the other ambulance 
were very tired. As my partner 
and I were still full of running, we 
divided; and I drove the other 
ambulance. The interpreter kept 
me awake with conversation while 
we bowled along broad and well- 
ploughed roads. The red iron 
signposts pointed to Helsinki. 
Presently one exhausted driver 
recovered, and I had a nap in 
the back of her ambulance, braced 
against the jolting baggage and 
packing-cases. It seemed no time 
before a hand plucked my sleeve 
through the hatch, and I heard the 
familiar apologetic summons: “I 
am afraid I am sleepy. Can you 
drive again?” I clambered into 
the driving-seat. As we ap- 
proached Helsinki the green dawn 
broke. It was the end of our 
third night and third day upon 
the road. We jolted over black 
mounded ice (for the streets had 
not been cleared during the fight- 
ing) into a city that looked the 
epitome of proud and bitter mourn- 
ing; black modern buildings 
against the lightening sky, blacked- 
out windows, and the few people 
out of uniform all wearing black. 
At 7 a.m. we halted at the garage. 
We had arrived, having covered 
650 miles in sixty-six hours (out 
of which we had had seven hours 
sleep). It was the end of our 
convoy journey of 1350 miles 
across England, Scotland, Sweden, 
and Finland, all under snow. 








MARS AND EUTERPE. 


An Ecuo across THREE CENTURIES, 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


CHARLES THE First was at 
York. On 27th May 1642 he had 
issued a proclamation requiring all 
the freeholders and farmers of the 
county to meet him on Heyworth 
Moor in a week’s time. Accord- 
ingly, a great concourse of people 
assembled that June day, the 
King himself being attended by a 
large body of nobility, two troops 
of horse, and eight hundred foot 
soldiers, fully equipped. They 
were the nucleus of the cavalier 
army. Before riding round the 
moor to survey his subjects he 
delivered a speech which few 
could hear, and although he himself 
declared it a most cheerful occasion, 
there was much murmuring, con- 
fusion and noise, and his Majesty’s 
reception, so observers have re- 
corded, was mixed. It might well 
have been. 

The Yorkshire freeholders had 
been among the first to suffer, both 
in their time and purses, through 
the exigencies of two abortive cam- 
paigns against the Scots. They had 
provided money, men, and horses ; 
they had reaped bumiliation. Iffew 
at Heyworth knew how thoroughly 
the bonds which linked the King and 
his Parliament were in fact severed, 
all realised that the state of Eng- 
land was approaching a crisis. 

For the most part, the loyalty of 
the county, however it murmured, 
was not yet seriously shaken. The 
King might err, but he was still 
the man who had been the supreme 
source of authority for seventeen 
years, and was of the line of Princes. 
They admired his small but elegant 
person ; they were flattered by his 
presence in the northern capital ; 
they were there at his bidding. 


Among those who knew some- 
thing of the true significance of 
the progress from London was 4 
man of thirty, Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
He would one day be a landowner 
of substance. He had married 
the daughter of Lord de Vere, 
foremost commander of his time, 
and he was the son of a member 
of Parliament who had kept his 
family informed of the tremendous 
events which had recently shaken 
Westminster. His purpose on the 
moor that day was not merely to 
obey the Proclamation, but to 
present a petition desiring the 
King to be reconciled with his 
Parliament. Only a simple man 


could have hoped for success ;_ but 
he was representative of many. 
Charles was difficult to approach. 


He was surrounded, as so often, 
by particularly insolent courtiers, 
and when Fairfax and his kinsman, 
Sir William Fairfax of Steeton, 
tried to draw near him, they were 
ridden off by Lord Lindsey, or 
Lord Savile, or another. Being 
an obstinate man, Sir Thomas 
followed Charles round the moor, 
and at last succeeded in passing 
through the guard to the King’s 
side, placing the petition on the 
pommel of his saddle. The King 
discourteously urged his horse 
forward, and Fairfax narrowly 
escaped being trodden underfoot; 
but the thing was done, and Mr 
Secretary Rushworth later wrote: 
‘The House is much contented 
with Sir Thomas’s noble carriage 
of Thursday last.” 

To the King the petition and 
the man who presented it were 
of no consequence. Both were 
ignored; but for the first time, 
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quite unaware of their destiny, the 
two men who were to be the 
opposing figureheads in the Civil 
‘War had met on their set courses. 
It was to Charles’s disadvantage 
that he did not look closer. 

As men, they were not wholly 
dissimilar, except in height and 
appearance. Both had dignity. 
Both were brave, limited, and 
lovers of the arts. Both were 
blessed in their private lives, and 
had the quality of attracting 
devotion. Both stammered; and 
hesitation was of their essential 
nature: this is a fact which has 
often been’ overlooked. Both, 
almost against nature, had great 
authority thrust upon them. 

Charles, born a second son and 
admirably fitted for that réle, 
quickly assumed the divinity he 
deemed the equipment of a King, 
and turned it into a defence. 
Fairfax, pushed upwards by an 
ability for war and by the situation 
of his own party, slipped, after a 
few brief and crowded years, into 
a life which might have suited his 
sovereign. In the world of affairs, 
events overwhelmed both men. 

The ‘royal actor’ has had an 
embarrassing scrutiny from his 
own and every age. Fairfax, by 
contrast, has endured a neglect 
which he accepted in his later life, 
but which has led to his qualities 
being forgotten. By a curious 
chance he bore the same nickname 
as the greatest servant Charles ever 
had—‘ Black Tom.’ Strafford’s 
arose from fear, Fairfax’s from 
affection. Like Strafford, Fairfax 
came of a proud and splendid 
county ; but even Yorkshire has 
produced few nobler children. 

After Heyworth, the clouds 
rapidly gathered. In a torment of 
division, men took sides, family 
against family, brother against 
brother. In no country in the 
world could civil war come so 
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cruelly as in England; and upon 
the whole, no civil war has ever 
been so humanely conducted. 
There were blots and excesses, but 
these were recognised and deplored 
as such. Although ultimately won 
with ease by the New Model Army 
of Parliament, the earlier stages 
of the conflict went largely in the 
King’s favour. The Fairfaxes, old 
Ferdinando, Black Tom’s father 
(no Hector in battle, but firm for 
his cause), and his far abler son 
at first almost alone defied the 
sovereign in the North of England. 
Their resources were as small as 
their enterprise was great. They 
could embark on no large-scale 
offensive: they became inured 
to difficulty, disappointment, and 
even defeat, though a series of 
small but brilliant engagements in 
the wool towns of the West Riding 
showed what Thomas Fairfax would 
do with wider opportunities. 
Slowly the years dragged on. 
1643 was indeterminate. It saw 
the capture of Wakefield by 
Parliament, and then the defeat 
of Adwalton Moor. In 1644 the 
younger Fairfax’s star was rising 
fast towards the victory of Marston 
Moor, where, though his own wing 
failed and Ferdinando bolted, 
Thomas Fairfax personally played a 
valorous part. To his life’s end he 
bore a scar across his face from this 
fight, which sealed the fate of the 
lands over which he had conducted 
his hazardous early campaigns. 
1645 beheld Fairfax commander- 
in-chief of the New Model Army. 
There followed the victory of 
Naseby in which, though much 
was owed to Cromwell, the general 
captured a royal standard with 
his own hand. That was the major 
battle of the English war. In the 
same year came the siege of Bristol, 
and, in a letter to Prince Rupert, 
who held that city for the King, 
Fairfax clarified his private 











position. ‘‘ Sir,” he wrote, “ the 
Crown of England is and will be 
where it ought to be; we fight to 
maintain it there. But the King, 
misled by evil councillors or 
through a seduced heart, hath left 
his Parliament, under God the 
best assurance of his Crown and 
Family: the maintaining of this 
schism is the ground of this un- 
happy war.” The letter adds that 
the King should no longer be 
advised by “those of whom the 
law takes no notice,’’ but by his 
Parliament, in which “ he hears all 
his people at once advising.” 

This moderate letter, echo of 
the earlier petition, added just 
reproach to a Prince whose imme- 
diate family owed much to the 
affection of the people of England, 
and who had repaid it by rapine. 
Fairfax had himself experienced 
his first taste of war in the Low 
Countries, fighting in the Palatine 
interest, and his thrusts were such 
that Rupert did not attempt to 
answer them. As for the contents 
as a whole, they read sensibly 
enough today, stating as they do 
the position of a constitutional 
monarchist; but in the circum- 
stances of 1645 Fairfax’s statement 
was a severe over-simplification. 
The issues were nothing like so 
clear to the rank and file (let 
alone to Lieutenant-General Oliver 
Cromwell) as they were to the 
commander-in-chief. Nor did the 
events of the tormented five years 
which followed Bristol sensibly 
alter: Fairfax’s attitude, while 
it hardened the revolutionaries. 
Fairfax wes still, at heart, a loyal 
man; but his loyalty was to a 
condition of monarchy and govern- 
ment which, though familiar to us 
now for centuries, scarcely then 
existed except in idea. Politically, 
he was lost. 

Once the sword was in its 
seabbard, once the drums had 
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ceased to beat end the talking 
began, Fairfax seemed bewildered, 
His eclipse was so gradual, so 
resisted by his friends and indeed 
by all the moderates, that it was 
scarcely apparent until much later, 
It came about after, not before, 
the King’s death, in which Fairfax 
had taken a passive part, though 
there is reason to think that he 
was deceived into a belief that 
there would be a _ last-minute 
reprieve, and it is quite certain 
that he disapproved the act. He 
had indeed become a leader without 
power, and although there is small 
doubt that Cromwell would have 
continued to serve under him in 
the field, the fact remains that 
when Fairfax refused to invade 
Scotland before the Dunbar cam- 
paign, Cromwell not only assumed 
his place, but undertook one of the 
greatest of all bis military exploits. 
His sun was in splendour. 
Fairfax’s active military career 
had ended with the close of the 
second civil war in 1648, when he 
took Colchester after a stubborn 
fight. A siege had begun his 
martial education—that of Bois-le- 
Duc, back in 1629, and a sadder 
siege ended it. Gradually, quietly, 
he faded altogether from the 
public eye. It is true that there 
were later appearances: an un- 
successful tiff with Cromwell over 
Buckingham, his rascal son-in-law ; 
a dramatic appearance at the head 
of the Yorkshire gentlemen during 
Monck’s march southward in 1660 
to restore Parliament; a voyage to 
Holland to invite the return of 
Charles II.; but the glory was 
gone. Ill-health, the gout and the 
stone, which had never been long 
absent, had him in their grip, and 
he found himself as out of sym- 
pathy as he was out of touch with 
the ideas fermenting in London. 
Yet there was something more, 
and history, with that irony in 
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which she so delights, hid it both 
from Fairfax and even from the 
young man whose felicity he 
inspired. Indeed, it was left to 
generations far ahead to realise 
the full beauty of the lyric poetry 
of Andrew Marvell, which blos- 
somed and owed so much to the 
congenial atmosphere of the Fair- 
fax household. For about the 
year 1650, when Fairfax had gone 
into retirement among his York- 
shire acres and was devoting 
himself to his books, his gardens, 
and to that study of antiquity in 
which he so delighted, he appointed 
Marvell, then a man of about 
thirty, tutor to his daughter Mary. 

Although only nine years 
younger than the general, Marvell 
then reverenced him this side 
idolatry ; nor is it difficult to see 
why. The Fairfax. household was 
a spacious oasis of learning and 
kindness in a world Marvell knew 
to be hard. Its master was one 
of the greatest soldiers of his age, 
and an ardent Yorkshireman 
besides; while Marvell, all his 
life, was devoted to his own 
county. Fairfax had European 
prestige ; Milton had addressed a 
sonnet to him. He was a trium- 
phant leader ; he knew something 
of travel, and his character, despite 
its weaknesses, was as nearly 
without blemish as it could reason- 
ably be. The difference between 
them was that Fairfax owed much, 


and Marvell little, to riches and ’ 


heredity ; that one was a brilliant 
and the other a wretched, though 
persevering poet: most important 
of all, Marvell was capable of 
growth as a writer, as a politician, 
and as a judge of character. In 
later years he looked back to his 
two years at Nunappleton with 
delight, though he learnt, in the 
great arena of Commonwealth and 
Restoration London, new and more 
difficult loyalties. But in those 
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magic months of the early °50’s 
there were few clouds. The King 
was dead ; and away in the distant 
north, peace, however uneasy in 
reality, had for the moment de- 
scended on the harassed land. 

Marvell’s early years are still 
much @ mystery. He was the 
son of the headmaster of the 
Grammar School at Hull, a sound 
classical scholar, and an excellent 
preacher. Andrew inherited his 
scholarship, and added to it an 
appetite for travel and experience 
which took him, after a spell at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, through 
a great part of Europe, much of 
which he came to know well. 

One of the chief effects of his 
travel and his education was to 
give him precisely what these 
gifts are supposed to bestow— 
though they do not always do so— 
breadth of mind. His lyric poems 
are remarkable not merely for their 
range of sympathy and allusion, 
but for their ambiguity ; often this 
is tortuous. At other times, where 
the meaning is clearer, they give 
an extraordinary sense of detach- 
ment and nobility. The best 
example is, of course, the famous 
“Ode upon Cromwell’s Return 
from Ireland.” Is any other 
literature capable of producing a 
poem which can be quoted with 
delight by adherents of both sides 
of a passionate civil war? Neither 
Charles the First nor Cromwell ever 
had a greater, subtler poetic 
tribute, lines from which in our 
own time have been used by Mr 
Churchill. It is a poem about 
which, the more he reads it, and 
the better he becomes acquainted 
with the atmosphere and politics 
of the age in which it was written, 
the reader must grow not less but 
more enthusiastic. Of its kind, it 
is unique; and its kind is rare. 
Final curiosity : Cromwell returned 
from Ireland in 1650 ; the Ode was 
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first known to the public in 1776— 
and the gap of more than a century 
had neither tarnished its freshness 
and beauty, nor had history, 
despite some small corrections in 
perspective, in any way altered the 
lovely balance of its content. 

Yet it was not politics, but 
gardens, mowers, fauns, and music 
which were the background of 
Marvell’s choicest lyrics. In the 
sustained poem, ‘‘ Upon Appleton 
House,” there is the clank of 
armour in the background; even 
the flowers do honour to the martial 
fame of their master, still hot from 
the war, and with wounds as yet 
unhealed. But when this tribute 
is done there is shorter, subtler, 
more delicate work to follow— 

“ Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green Thought in a green Shade,” 
as the most famous lines Marvell 
wrote felicitously put it. There is 
the very scent of grass and flowers 

in ‘‘ Damon the Mower,” “On a 
Drop of Dew,” ‘The Coronet,” 
“The Mower’s Song,” “The 
Garden,” “‘Upon the Hill and 
Grove at Bill-borow,” ‘ Upon 

Appleton House,” with its little- 
quoted apostrophe to England, so 

apt at this moment :— 

** Oh Thou, that dear and happy Isle 

The Garden of the World ere while 

Thou Paradise of four Seas, 

Which Heaven planted us to please, 

But to exclude the World, did guard 

With watery if not flaming Sword.” . . 

Besides this greenery, there are the 

love lyrics, “‘'To His Cc7 Mistress,” 

“The Fair Singer,” “ Ametas and 

Thestylis,’” and many another. 

There are his metaphysical poems, 
“A Dialogue between the Resolved 
Soul and Created Pleasure,” “‘A 

Dialogue between the Soul and 

Body,” to name but two, and his 

lovely ‘‘ Musicks’ Empire ” :— 

“First was the World as one great 

Cymbal made, 


Where Jarring Windes to infant Nature 
plaid,” 





which rivals in sweetness if not 
in comprehension Dryden’s great 
Song for St Cecilia’s Day. 

Such a harvest of beauty was 
garnered in that tutorship that, to 
quote his own “‘ Bermudas,” he 


77 


. - - Apples plants of such a price 

No Tree could ever bear them twice,” 

The shaft goes deep; for Marvell 
faded later into satire and. into 
politics, less permanent things, and 
like his young charge, the future 
Duchess of Buckingham, doomed 
to insult and neglect, he was never 
moved again to such sustained and 
varied pleasure. He had done 
enough to assure him the passionate 
devotion of men of diverse ages and 
walks of life. 

It is never possible to say of any 
of Marvell’s simplest lyrics that it 
is this or that. There is always a 
secondary as well as a superficial 
content. To take such a plain 
instance as :— 

** See how the Flow’rs, as at Parade 
Under their Colours stand displaid : 
Each Regiment in order grows, 

That of the Tulip Pinke and Rose.” 
That is part of an elaborate and 
splendid compliment to Fairfax the 
soldier as well as Fairfax the 
gardener. It has indeed the 
simplest ambiguity. Some of the 
lesser-known poems pose problems 
which need, and have recently 
received, elaborate interpretation ; 
for Marvell in his lyrics was one 
of the subtlest and most complex 
voices of his age. Beside his, the 
works of, for instance, George 
Herbert and the younger Milton 
often seem quick of apprehension. 

Marvell’s character bears out 
this complexity. Associated as 
he was with Milton in a Common- 
wealth secretaryship, devoted to 
Cromwell, incorruptible in the 
sticky and tortuous intrigues of 


- the Restoration, he was in his own 


day accounted among the Puritans. 
Certainly his devotion to his con- 
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stituents at Hull, whose interests 
he served so long and to whom he 
wrote so often and so painstakingly, 
speak him as one not akin to 
the fly-by-nights of the court of 
Charles II. Yet his poetry, the 
best of it, is of a more unbuttoned 
outlook. He seems, indeed, to 
have reversed the usual process. 
When with Fairfax, and later 
working in London under a 
Commonwealth Government, his 
private attitude seems to have been 
essentially romantic. When times 
changed laxly, Marvell, remember- 
ing his training and tradition— 
Hull was the first provincial town 
to close its gates to Charles the 
First —seems to have taken a 
tighter grip on his principles. Age 
and bitterness had something to 
do with it no doubt. It speaks 
much for Charles the Second’s 
famous tolerance that he respected 
him, and read and liked his verse, 
even when it was directed against 
himself, as it often was. 

Although by no means all 
Marvell’s finest lyric poetry was 
written at Nunappleton, a great 
deal of it certainly was, and the 
whole of his later work may be 
said to owe much to those spacious 
fruitful and reflective years. So 
casual and so belatedly was Mar- 
vell’s work given to the world, 
that it is very possible that some 
of his best lyrics are lost for ever. 
We are, indeed, lucky to possess 
any. That they are now valued at 
their worth is well evidenced by 
the volume of modern study he has 
attracted. Fairfax, too, has at 
last come to recognition. He was 
good as @ man, inspiring as a 
soldier, and as a patron one of 
the luckiest men of his time. Nor 
was the luck undeserved ; for his 
first act, after taking Oxford from 
the forces of the King, was to put 
@ guard on the Bodleian, which he 


subsequently enriched with manu- 
scripts. 

What Clarendon insisted on 
calling the Great Rebellion was 
in itself a disaster; yet it had 
strange facets and compensations. 
It fermented ideas: a thousand. 
One thinks at random of the 
Diggers, with their advanced ideas 
on property; of Harrington’s 
“* Oceana ” and his founding of the 
Rota Club, of which most modern 
Rotarians will scarcely be aware ; 
of Clarendon himself; of Milton’s 
pamphlets. Less weighty than 
these, yet of more immediate 
pleasure to our own age, we must 
record the poetry of Marvell as 
one of the brighter jewels of a 
twisted time, produced by that 
strange and happy partnership of 
general and tutor. 

It is said that every century 
looks backward not to its imme- 
diate past, but to that which 
seems to bear most nearly on its 
own problems. In our own age, 
we find increasing sympathy with 
those tormented days when Eng- 
land was in the throes of war, and 
at the same time wrestling, not 
conclusively perhaps, but fruit- 
fully, with a New Order of her 
own, one which had profound 
influence on her future, and on 
that of the civilised world. It is 
not possible today to read a 
life of any of the great figures 
of the Civil War without sym- 
pathy for their perplexities, and 
admiration for their courage and 
achievement, however much we 
may disagree with their point of 
view. In Fairfax is seen the plain 
and honest man writ large, with his 
courage, his faith, and his failure. 
In Marvell is the intellectual, the 
man who will hand on the germ 
of that conflict which distressed 
his generation, though clothed in 
language of immediate pleasure. 








RETREAT FROM SUNDEROY. 


BY JOHN PAWLE. 


THEY got the troops on board in 
seventeen minutes, which was good 
going. Later they reduced that 
time to twelve. The difficulty was 
in inducing the men to move 
for’'ard, after they had jumped 
down the three feet from the 
jetty on to the iron deck. Each 
perspiring soldier wished to remain 
where he landed and gaze up at 
those still on the pier, or wait for 
someone to hand down his rifle, 
and the congestion on the narrow 
deck of the destroyer became worse 
than that of a bank holiday crowd 
returning to London. Officers and 
petty officers shouted and cursed— 
and the Captain bellowed from 
the back of the bridge, but only 
a few soldiers directly below 
heard him, and they only gaped, 


his words conveying no meaning 


to their tired limbs. A fierce 
Norwegian sun was blazing down 
on them, and all the time with 
one eye they were gazing into it, 
burning their eyeballs trying to 
discover the planes which might 
be lurking in its rose. But merci- 
fully no planes appeared, and at 
last everyone was on board. 

The wooden jetty receded 
rapidly as they worked up 
to twenty knots. Two small 
figures could be seen watching 
them, and the dust still hung like 
a cloud over the road, but all was 
quiet there now and peace had 
returned. One of the men on the 
jetty started to walk away, and 
then abruptly all the village was 
shut off as they rounded the first 
bend in the fiord. 

On deck the soldiers sprawled 
everywhere — arms and legs and 
tin hats and equipment. Some 


were already asleep, some sat 
round and talked with the sailors— 
most of them wondered where the 
hell they were going. 

Gradually the fiord opened out, 
and by seven o’clock that evening 
they were in the open sea, heading 
south. Most of the soldiers were 
sick then, and they no longer 
worried about their destination— 
only that they might be allowed 
their feet on dry land as soon as 
possible. For the sailors, sleep was 
impossible on the crowded mess- 
decks, so they sat and smoked in 
odd corners, and waited their turn 
to go on watch. If they were 
lucky they got a cup of cocoa and 
some ship’s biscuits for their 
dinner. 

At three o’clock in the morning, 
with the sun still high in the 
heaven, they went to action 
stations, and the word was passed 
round that they would be arriving 
at Sunderoy at four. 

It was a difficult entrance into 
Sunderoy. First a shoal on to 
which a Quisling pilot had run 
the Coronet a week before, and 
then a bottle-neck entrance into 
the harbour which had never been 
designed for anything larger than 
the local fishing vessels. The town 
itself ran right down to the water- 
front, all wooden houses with 
carvings over the doors. Right in 
the centre of the town stood an 
enormous white stone building, 
dwarfing its fellows and looking 
incredibly self-conscious. This was 
the Barnhof Hotel, newly opened, 
and already commandeered for 
military purposes. At the back 
of the town the mountains rose 
sheer for six thousand feet, block- 
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ing all intercourse with the hinter- 
land. The only road hugged the 
coast, running out north from the 
town, and then curling away into 
pine woods which dotted the lower 
slopes of the hills. The whole 
effect, with the green of the trees 
and the blue of the mountain 
where it fell in deep shade, the 
golden sunlight and the little 
brown town, was of gross exaggera- 
tion by an indifferent artist, and 
yet, because it was true and wholly 
alive, it was breathtakingly lovely. 

The soldiers were formed up on 
the pier, some still without haver- 
sacks and equipment, which they 
had placed they knew not where 
on board, while an officer went off 
to find billets for them. The 
destroyer remained alongside for 
little more than half an hour, and 
then she slipped her moorings and 
returned to base. Weary sailors 
set about cleaning up the mess- 
decks and flats, an Augean stable 
of a task, preparing for the next 
load of troops who would meet 
them on return. 

In the Barnhof Hotel the Major, 
purple in the face with fury, was 
arguing with a young naval 
lieutenant. “I tell you that 
nothing will make me move my 
troops tonight,” he shouted. 
“They’ve all been sick as dogs 
on that blasted ship, and they’re 
dead-beat ; and anyway they’re 
all billeted out by now, and it 
would take me hours to round 
them up.” 

“* Nevertheless they must move,” 
replied the Lieutenant. ‘‘ They’ve 
been here too long already. Don’t 
you realise that we haven't a 
single anti-aircraft gun in the town, 
and Jerry knows you're here just 
as well as I do. This place is 
seething with Quislings.” 

“The trouble with all you naval 
people is that you’ve got Quislings 
on the brain since the Coronet 
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incident,” retorted the Major; but 
in the end he moved. 

Grumbling and cursing, the 
N.C.O.’s rounded up the men. 
Red-eyed they fell in, hitched 
their heavy packs on to their 
shoulders, and moved off by 
platoons. It seemed hours before 
they were gone—actually it- was 
seven o’clock—and the young 
Lieutenant stood and watched 
them as they went. 

The first bombers arrived just 
before nine and dropped high- 
explosive and incendieries, which 
sent the church spire sailing into 
the air and started a large fire in 
the eastern end of the town. The 
Lieutenant, lying flat on his face 
in the hall of the Barnhof, was 
wondering whether the troops had 
reached the shelter of the pine 
woods, when a_ high - explosive 
bomb scored a direct hit on the 
hotel—and he ceased to wonder 
any more. 

The second wave of bombers 
arrived about half an hour after 
the first had left, and systematically 
proceeded to raze the town to the 
ground. At a height of about 
two hundred feet they crossed and 
criss-crossed, leaving a train of 
demolished and burning houses in 
their wake—and then they flew 
away, the operation completed. 
There were surprisingly few casual- 
ties. Most of the civilians had 
evacuated before the soldiers 
arrived, and the rest took to the 
fishing boats as soon as the bombers 
appeared. 

From the shelter of the pine 
woods the Major watched the 
destruction, and felt a hollow 
coldness form in his stomach as 
he realised the nearness of their 
escape. Then he called a con- 
ference of his officers, and decided 
to push on to Thorsnaes. Some- 
where in the mountains to the 
north of that town he was to join 
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up with the advance guard. The 
platoons went forward, keeping 
about thirty paces apart, When- 
ever @ plane appeared they threw 
themselves flat on their faces, and 
lay motionless at the side of the 
road. Then, when the distant 
drone was lost in the mountains, 
they went on. At first they sang 
as they marched, but as the early 
morning coolness gave way to mid- 
day heat, they became silent. 
Sweat broke out on their brows 
and their coarse uniform chafed 
them. At noon they stopped for 
some food, and filled their water- 
bottles from a mountain stream. 
The Major took a long swig from 
his whisky - flask, and swatted 
vainly at the flies which pestered 
him. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon 
a low-flying Heinkel appeared from 
nowhere and opened up on them 
with its machine-guns. They were 
caught on a bare hillside, and there 
was nothing they could do. It was 
all over so quickly that they had not 
even time to reply with a Bren gun. 
One platoon lost twelve men, and 
after that they increased their 
interval from thirty to sixty paces. 

Late that night they made 
contact with their advance troops 
in a pine forest overlooking 
Thorsnaes and the lake on which 
it was set. Occasional bursts of 
machine-gun fire floated up to 
them, for the Germans on the far 
side of the lake were enfilading the 
main street. No one took much 
notice because all the boats had 
been destroyed, and it was twenty 
miles of hard going to get round 
by land, but the presence of the 
Germans there at all was disturb- 
ing. The Major had not expected 
to encounter any opposition for 
another thirty miles, and now the 
idea of cutting in unexpectedly on 
the enemy’s flank was frustrated. 

Exhausted, the men rolled them- 


selves in their ground-sheets and 
went tosleep. They were wakened 
at about four in the morning by 
the whistle of bombs. Twelve 
Heinkels made a low-level attack 
on the wood, and after they had 
released their bomb load they 
turned and attacked with machine- 
guns. Hugging the earth, the 
soldiers replied ineffectively with 
Brens. 

The attack went on all day, with 
hardly a break. Perhaps a Heinkel, 
its rudder shot away, failed to 
reach its base, but that was far 
from levelling the score. By the 
afternoon it was obvious that they 
would have to retreat, before the 
major half of their small force was 
wiped out. 

It was decided to make the 
retreat in two sections, one half 
remaining in the pine woods to 
attract the bombers as much as 
they could, and cover the retreating 
half until they could gain better 
cover. 

When a lull came they took 
their chance. The Major led his 
men at a swift pace back along 
the road which they had just 
traversed, keeping his party split 
up as before, and gaining all 
the cover he could from woods 
and overhanging cliff. Crouching 
under an enormous rock they 
heard the next attack take place, 
and pitied the poor devils who had 
been left behind. For about three 
hours they were unmolested, and 
it seemed that they at least had 
escaped the hawk eyes of the air- 
men. All went well until the 
second party started to leave, and 
then aircraft which were following 
them up spotted the first section. 
Once more the attacks started, and 
again they crouched on the hill- 
side, feeling as naked as the day 
on which they were born, firing 
back with rifles and Brens which 
became red-hot, and watching 
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their supply of ammunition dwindle 
at an alarming rate. 

Any thought of making a detour 
to the north of the town and push- 
ing on inland was out of the 
question now. Without aircraft 
support it would be suicide. The 
only hope was to get back to 
Sunderoy and be taken off from 
there. Accordingly, a wireless 
message was sent asking for a 
destroyer to be alongside at mid- 
night the next night. 

There were anxious moments 
when it seemed that they them- 
selves would be late at the 
rendezvous, so constantly were 
they delayed by the necessity of 
taking cover. They were losing 
men all the time now, and their 
wounded slowed them down to a 
snail’s pace. The Major had 
difficulty in remembering any 
previous existence. It seemed as 
though all his life had been spent 
like this—struggling on a mile 
or so, and then throwing himself 
down, while the crash of bombs 
split his head open, and the 
machine-gun bullets whipped 
past and pinged on the rocks, 
or thudded into another man, who 
spun round and lay still. He 
wondered dimly why he was still 
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alive himself, and then he realised 
that he must live or all these men 
would be lost. And so he staggered 
up and down the line, hearing his 
own voice as from afar, cheering 
the men on—staring into blank 
faces which were too tired to 
understand his words, but sensing 
that the men still had confidence 
in him. 

Three hundred only got through 
to Sunderoy—and found the har- 
bour empty. Then they did 
despair. Most of them just lay 
down in their tracks and went to 
sleep, while others sat and stared 
with sightless eyes at the still 
smouldering ruins of the town. 

It was six hours later before the 
destroyer appeared, the longest 
six hours in the Major’s life. At 
first she was just a bow wave on 
the horizon, then her grey hull 
took shape, and finally she was 
gliding over the smooth waters of 
the harbour to secure alongside the 
half-demolished jetty. 

As they left, the sun smiled 
gently on the scar which was 
Sunderoy, on the ruins of the 
Barnhof Hotel where lay the body 
of the naval Lieutenant, and on 
the four hundred dead that lined 
the road to Thorsnaes. 
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The Forces 
ask for YOUR help! 


Victory in this war will depend in great 
measure on maintaining the high morale and 
well-being of the men of H.M. Forces. 


Recreation Huts and Centres, Clubs, Hostels. 
‘Mobile Canteens, Station Canteens, etc., run 
by the Church Army at home and overseas 
play a vital part in maintaining this morale 
and well-being. 

The Church Army asks your service in this 
cause, not your charity. Will you use your 
cheque book, your money order, your postal 
order in the service of freedom, for that is 
what it amounts to? The work for H.M. 
Forces must not merely be kept going, it 
must be extended. 


% Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
will be delighted to receive your 
gift in the service of H.M. Forces 


CHURCH ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS 


55 Bryanston St., London, W.1 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 
For Courage and Clear-Thinking 


The Grasshopper Mind 
OU know the man with a “ Grass- 
hopper Mind” as well as you 
know yourself. His mind nibbles at 
everything and masters nothing. 

At home in the evening he tunes in 
the wireless—gets tired of it—then glances 
through a magazine—can’t get interested. 
Finally, unable to concentrate on any- 
thing, he either goes to the pictures or 
falls asleep in his chair. At the office he 
always takes up the easiest thing first, 
puts it down when it gets hard, and starts 
something else. Jumps from one thing to 
another all the time. 

There are thousands of these people 
with ‘‘ Grasshopper Minds ”’ in the world. 
In fact they are the very people who do 
the world’s most tiresome tasks—and get 
but a pittance for their work. They do 
the world’s clerical work and the routine 
drudgery. Day after day, year after year 
—endlessly—they hang on to the jobs that 
are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least 
interesting, and poorest-futured ! 


What Is Holding You Back? 

If you have a ‘“‘ Grasshopper Mind ”’ 
you know that this is true. And you know 
why it is true. Even the blazing sun 
can’t burn a hole in a piece of tissue- 
paper unless its rays are focused and con- 
centrated on one spot! A mind that 
balks at sticking to one thing for more 
than a few minutes surely cannot be 
depended upon to get you anywhere in 
your years of life ! 

The tragedy of it all is this: you know 
that you have within you the intelligence, 
the earnestness, and the ability that can 
take you right to the high place you want 
to reach in life! What is wrong? What’s 
holding you back? Just one fact—one 
scientific fact. That is all. Because, as 
Science says, you are using only one-tenth 
of your real brain-power ! 


What Can You Do About It? 

That is the question you are asking 
yourself. Here is the answer. 

Take up Pelmanism now! A course of 
Pelmanism brings out the mind’s latent 
powers and develops them to the highest 
point of efficiency. It develops strong, 
positive, vital qualities such as Optimism, 
Concentration, and Reliability, allqualities 
of the utmost value in any walk of life. 

Remember—Everything you do is 
Preceded by your attitude of mind. 
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What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those 
most often met with are the following :— 

Indecision Lack of Confidence 

Timidity Procrastination 

Depression Indefiniteness 

Lack of Ideas Mind-Wandering 

Weakness of Will Forgetfulness 

Inertia Pessimism 

Inferiority Complex 

But Pelmanism does more than eliminate- 
failings. It awakens dormant faculties. 
It develops powers you never thought 
you possessed. It strengthens mental 
attributes which are valuable in every 
career and every aspect of living. It 
develops :— 


—Self-Confidence 
—Concentration 
—Observation 
—Judgment 
— Organising Power 
—Self-Control —Presence of Mind 
—Optimism —Tact 
and a Reliable Memory 

. Thousands have done this and you can 
do the same. 

-—— H.M. FORCES 

| All serving members are now entitled to 

"receive the complete Pelman Courso, 


with full tuition and guidance, at 
OGne-Halilf Usual Fee. 
Immediate application should be made 
for Special Enrolment Form (Services). 
= Approved by War Office. 


—Initiative 
—Resourcefulness 
—Courage 
—Will-Power 
—Reliability 








Write to-day for a free copy of ‘‘ The 
Science of Success.’’ This will give 
you full details of the Course, which is 
private, individual to each student, and 
carried out by correspondence, in your 
spare time, at moderate fees payable— 
if you like—by instalments. To write or 
call for ‘‘ The Science of Success,’ puts. 
you, of course, under no obligation. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE, 102 Albion House 


(Established over 40 years', 
New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


Readers who can call at the Pelman Institute 
will be welcomed. The Director of Instruc- 
tion will be pleased to have a talk with 
them and no fee will be charged for his advice. 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: 
NEW YORK, 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. 
MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN, 
Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Boz 1489). JOHAN- 
NESBOURG, P.O. Box 4928. CALCUTTA, 102 
Clive Street. DELHI,10 Alipore Road. JAVA, 
Malabarweg, Malang. 
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‘Dlipe Wy oh a 
trorlled World... 


Christmas symbolises the dawning of Faith. For centuries 
past, at this period of the year, man has experienced Faith 
with an exaltation of spirit, with a sublime feeling of good 
fellowship. The act of giving is the material expression of this 
goodwill. So let it be this year . . . But with less to give, be 
more discerning in your distribution. Think of those to whom 
Faith means Hope—the patients of the Royal Cancer Hospital. 
visited with a malignant disease that is among the most dreaded 
enemies of mankind. Hope in the ultimate release from suffer- 
ing is the one straw to which they cling. But their Faith in the 
ability of this great institution to help them is threatened by 
our lack of adequate funds for equipment and research. We 
cannot . . . we will not allow them to lose this Faith in us. 
.Will YOU help in this great cause? 


‘The Boyal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - LONDON, S.W.3 
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By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 


A_ SOFT CRUMB: BRUSH 








Of HE ordinary Crumb Brush with its coarse Bristles soon scores 
the polish of a Dining-Table, whilst a Napkin wielded under a 


heavy hand. is even more objectionable. 


Our special Crumb Brush for the purpose is fitted with black goat’s 
hair, softer than a shaving brush; its use cannot possibly inflict the 


slightest damage to the finest polish. 


The flat back is of Silver, and bears the Edinburgh Hall Mark. 
You may have it burnished bright or finished dull, just as you wish. 


Silver. Length 84 ins. £1.11.6. 


BROOK & SON 


SSSSNj}j}j}?“ = Goldsmiths and Silversnin— IH 


== GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH === 












































GROUSE WHISKY 


ESTABLISHED 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON,LTD, PERTH, SCOTLAND 


) Obtainable abroad from— 
ANTIGUA—Bennett Bryson & Co. Ltd. 

AUSTRALIA—Leo. Buring Pty. Ltd., Sydney. 
BARBADOS—S. P. Musson, Son & Co., Ltd. 


BERMUDA—Consolidated Wine Store, Hamilton. 
BRITISH GUIANA—Sprostons Ltd., Georgetown. 


CURAGAO—Curacao Trading Co. 
GIBRALTAR—M. Baglietto. 
JAMAICA—H. M. Brandon & Co., Kingston. 


KENYA—Jardin Ltd., Nairobi and Mombasa. 

NASSAU—Maury-Roberts Co., Ltd. 

S. RHODESIA—The ‘‘ GROUSE” Agency, Box 678, 

Salisbury. 

TANGIER—Ellis & Co. 

U.S.A.—Seggerman Nixon Corpn., New York. 
Old Rose Distributing Co., Chicago. 
The Fairfield Company, Boston, Mass. 








The WAR and 
HOMELESS CHILDREN 





Where do we go now ? 


THE SOCIETY | 4 CHILDREN NEED- 
CAN PROVIDE | ING _ CARE AND 


THE ANSWER | PROTECTION Je 

WITH YOUR | WAR ARE _ DAILY 
lc 

HELP | FOR A HOME. 


CHILDREN TAKEN FROM 
1683 DANGER AREAS INTO 60 
SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES. 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 











ST. MICAELS, JOEL STREET, PINNER, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 





| AM GETTING TONED UP 


A Commander,R.N., 
Aged 45, who began 


MAXALDING 


at the end of 1940, 
writes :—“ 16-4-41. 
—I find that I can do 
most of the exercises 
with the feeling that I 
am getting toned up 
from them. I should 
say that I take per- 
haps 12 minutes for a professionally known as 
bout on the average.”’ A. M. SALDO. 


TO THE ELDERLY, WHO 
HAVE NOT THE VITALITY 
to do as much as they would like towards 
helping to finish our great task, I offer my 
life-long experience. You have only to write 
me, giving your age and occupation, and 
explaining your condition and desires in the 
way of improvement, and I will reply person- 





A. M. WOOLLASTON, 
Founder of Maxalding, 


ally under plain, sealed cover, and at the same 
time send full details of MAXALDING, free 
of obligation. 


Please write to:— 


MAXALDING °%:) 
36 WALDEGRAVE PARK 
TWIGKENHAM, MIDDLESEX 


A. M. Woollaston. 
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YV ror 
Vicroms 


VAN HEUSEN’ 


Regd Trade Mark 
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FOR 


| 
. Value 


Sole Manufacturers: 
HARDING, TILTON & HARTLEY LTD., Taunton, Somerset 






































DEBILITY to VIRILITY 


thanks to TESTRONES Brand TABLETS 


Read this letter from a user testifying to their amazin 
REJUVENATING and REVITALISING effects, 
“ At 66 I was a decrepit old man with no trace left of my 
vouthful vigour: what hair I had was white, my senility 
was distressing. For years I had suffered from digestive 
troubles, cramps, dizziness, and noises in the ears. My 
heart thumped terribly on the slightest exertion. 7 
““ Then came the great change. I heard of British Glandular 
Products Ltd., and took theiy ‘ TESTRONES’ Tablets. In 
a few weeks I was a new man ! 
“* To-day I have, at 70, more vim and vigour than I had 
at 30. My hatr has grown anew and regained its colour. My 
wrinkles have disappeared, leaving my skin youthful and clear, 
I eat like a boy and sleep like a child. I vead small print 
without glasses—even my varicose veins have disappeared. 
““ My miraculous transformation has now been maintained 
for four years. 
““ Once again I am experiencing the joys of life to the full, 
It is a second youth instead of ‘Second Childhood,’ and I can never thank you enough.” 
(Signed) D. de B., British Columbia. 
Medical confirmation and details of innumerable similar cases are available. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET : ‘ The Essence of Life.’ 
For all run-down conditions, impaired vitality, premature ageing, loss of virile tone, 
weakness, exhaustion, nerves, neurasthenia, inertia, apathy, insomnia, brain fag, etc, 


TESTRONES Brand TABLETS, 10/- per 100. VIRULES Brand TABLETS (Extra Strength), 17/6 per 100 


Post free from: 


BRITISH GLANDULAR PRODUCTS LTD. (8.M. 453) 


35 Albemarle Street, LONDON, W.1. (THE ORIGINAL GLAND FIRM, Established 1929.) 














A Kentish 
War Medallist 


Mackinlays 
is preferred 
for its 





WAR 
MEANS MORE 
PERILS FOR HIM 
TO FACE 


The work of this vital service must go on. 
In time of War it may be harder for you 
to give, but remember that the work of 
these heroic men is much harder and more 
dangerous. 
Send us whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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Also ML. Liqueur Whisky, 12 yeas old 








ROH THRAHHAES 
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HIT 


BY H.E.’S, INCENDIARIES AND FINANCIALLY 
BY PREVAILING CONDITIONS 


pur bel. NEEDED NOW 
MORE THAN EVER 


Please send donations to: 
THE TREASURER, GUY’S HOSPITAL, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.1 


LAA A AAA AAO YONA SRO 














Diamond and Enamel , . 83 
KING’S OWN orem BORDERERS Badges of other Regiments from 
Diamond and Enamel . £42 £3 upwards. 





SGP 4EF AB 6B 086 ABS BF Eo oe be AEF 4s Ss AE hs Ss BB Se hn 0h ee Bie eh oh BH BG SDM gwd 


Telegrams: “‘ INcHES, EDINBURGH.’ ‘ 
Telephone: EvinsurcH 22388. 


Watch and Clock Makers to His Majesty in Soy mond NV 


88 PRINCES STREBpINE 


REGIMENTAL 
BADGE BROOCHES 





ROYAL SCOTS GREYS 
Diamond and Enamel . £45 





ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORP 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds. {ih 

a se Larger £3 
In 9-ct. Gold ’ ; ; .« 





FIFE & FORFAR YEOMANRY 
Diamond and Enamel . , , £38 





ROYAL ARTILLERY 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £1! 
Others, Diamond set ° from £11, 10): 





ROYAL ENGINEERS 
Diamond and Enamel on bar £21 





ROYAL ARMY SERVICE CORPS 
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1 Scoiff.mond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 
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INCHES 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL. 





Height, 11} in. Height, 6}in. 
DECANTER, £5. GOBLETS, 26/. BACH. 
Securely packed for transit by Rail and Boat. 


THE RARE SPARKLE, THE RICH LUSTRE reflected by this hand- 
made cut-crystal is enduring testimony of its purity and permanent 
evidence of exclusive quality. 


HEN LIQUID, the glass is tested by means of polarised light, and 

absolute purity proved ; it is then thoroughly hand-wrought, when 

the utmost strength is embodied in the process; this prolongs indefinitely 
its period of daily service. 


[ts SOLID WEIGHT, so evenly balanced, its sweet silver-toned ring 
and velvety feel, clearly confirm its superiority. 


THE SCOTTISH THISTLE DESIGN imparts a handsome and graceful 

dignity to the Decanter and Goblet, while the engraving of the 
Thistle, which can only be done on the finest crystal, is the handwork 
of a trained Artist. 





By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 
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RATTRAY’S 


PERTH 


For generations the fine 
quality of Rattray’s 
Tobaccos has been re- 
spected and appreciated 
by smokers all over the 
world. 





ee 


Despite the difficulty of 
present-day conditions 
that fine quality will be 
jealously maintained. 
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Naturally, we have 
always been glad to 
make new _ customers 
and friends, but, un- 
fortunately, owing to. 
circumstances beyond 
our control, we now find 
ourselves in the position 
of being unable to fulfil 
new orders. We hope, 
however, that this posi- 
tion will be righted in 

the not distant future. 3 


Ur 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 
























































: EXPORT ONLY : 
: Rattray’ s 7 Reserve. : 
+ per@ibs. .. 26/8: 
: Rattray’ s Old Gowrie, : 
: perZibs. . . 26/-: 
Plus postage. : 
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AMP. 


The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office 





Assets exceed 


£128,000,000 


The Sum of 


£2,055,491 


allotted from the surplus 
for the one year 1940 
for distribution among 
participating policyholders 
provided reversionary 
bonuses of approximately 


£5,548,000 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(Established 1849 in Australia) 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


War Time Address 


“TARNMOOR,” 
HINDHEAD, SURREY 
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THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 
= Che Flying Angel Mission 


FOR ALL SEAMEN 
WORLD-WIDE 












}, IN ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
/ PORTS NEW STATIONS HAVE 
© BEEN OPENED TO MEET THE 
. | = URGENT NEEDS OF SEAMEN 

At T Seaman, Rangoo UNDER WAR GONDITIONS 
Please send your gift to A. J. MATTHEW, Secretary 


5 THE GRANGE, WIMBLEDON, LONDON, S.W.19 
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YOHN 1. THORNYCROFT & CO... LIMITED. THORNYCROFT HOUSE, LONDON. 




















Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Head Office: St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
Branches througheut Scotland 
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Crown 8vo. 3/6 net 





MY 
WATER-CURE 


As tested through more 
than Thirty Years, and 
described for the Healing 
of Diseases and the 
Preservation of Health 


By 
SEBASTIAN KNEIPP 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons Ltp. 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON 











Gece: the price, but long the smoke, 
TOM LONG '’s the stuff for war-worn folk. 











Fourth Impression. Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


FRENCH COOKERY 
FOR ENGLISH HOMES 





Wm. Blackwood & Sons Ltd., Edin. & London 











BLADDER WEAKNESS 


ABSORBENT BAGS 
Male day pattern, 35/- 
New Model Female day pattern, 42/. 
** DUPLEX” BAGS 
Male or Female, day and night, 70/- 
**SANITUBE ” 
For helpless, bedridden patients, 70/- 


Please add 10% War increase to above prices 
when remitting. 


Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body 
Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. Now 
worn world-wide. Special patterns for motorists and 
aviators. 

Diagrams, etc., on request from: 


HILLIARD, 123 Douglas St., Glasgow, C.2 
SIR 


LARGE DEPTS. FOR BOOKS ON TRAVEL, 
POLITICS, RELIGION, ETC: 


Eo TO THE WORLD ¥ 


New and secondhand Books on every sub- 

ject. Stock of nearly 3 million volumes. 

JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! Members buy 

Books (published at 7/6, 10/6 and 12/6) 
for ONLY 2/6. 


113-125 GHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.62. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16lines) 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Our work on the HOME FRONT 
among needy children is on a 
NATIONAL war footing. 


Many are children of serving 
fathers: others, before admis- 
sion, were under the bombs. 
Food, warm clothing, schooling 
and training call for a long purse. 
Please help to replenish it. 


GIRLS AND BOYS 
8,200 aways suprorTED 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


warmly welcomed. 
10]- 
will feed one child 10 days—or 


provide 20 war-time Christmas 
Dinners ! 








Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,’’ should be sent to 
393 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


3,212 BARNARDO OLD BOYS are in the ARMED FORCES of the EMPIRE! 
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Now that it looks as though the time 
may come when you'll be facing the 
world with a one-suit wardrobe—ask your 
tailor to cut it in Sportex. A suit of this 
firm-woven Scottish cloth will keep you looking serenely well-turned-out 
in town or country long after the average suit would 
be showing serious signs of overwork, 








‘Have it cut in SPORTEX 


itll last as long as mine’ 


SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAR 
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ELLERMAN 
BUCKNALL 


LINE 


CAPETOWN . PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON . DURBAN 


FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


TUDOR COURT - FAIRMILE PARK ROAD + COBHAM - SURREY 
TELE PHONE: COBHAM 285! 
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Secure your future 
from worry 


by investing in an annuity with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Particularly favourable rates 

have just been introduced 

and the security offered 
is unsurpassed 





Write for quotation 
applicable to your 
own age to 


The 
STAN DARD LIFE 
Company 


Assurance 


EST - 1825 
HEAD OFFICE 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON : 46 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 : 1Se PALL MALL, S.W.t 


iT 1 WATERHOUSE LANE, 1 FOREST DRIVE, 
ane } KINGSWOOD, SURREY KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


















































Mutual Life Assurance 


Scottish Provident 


Institution 


founded 1837 


carries on 


with its Distinctive System under which 

a given premium provides a_ larger 

initial cover than can be secured else- 

where but without sacrifice of the right 
to share in the surplus 


Funds £25,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
Branches throughout the country 
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Agents for BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for the United States and Canada: 


WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., Cannon Hovss, Price Steet, Lonpon, 8.0.4. 











